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AN EXCLUSIVE NEIGHBORHOOD IN 
CARVILLE. 


IN A CARVILLE COURTYARD. 


A CITY OF CARS 


BY GIBBS ADAMS. 


San Francisco, a city of distinctive features, boasts none more unique than her 


quaint suburb of Carville by the Sea. 


ELOW GOLDEN Gate 
it lies, where the 
vast play grounds run 
down to beach. 
Beyond that stretch of 
verdure, with its huge 
Dutch windmills be- 
side the surf, rise the 
palisades of Sutro Heights, mounted by 
the sinuous Cliff House Road and crowned 
by a garden of green. Jagged seal rocks 
stand boldly in the foreground, and far be- 
vond sleep the blue points of Reyes and 
Bonita. Below the village, the long white 
curve of the breakers, fading away to the 
south in the low point of San Pedro, di- 
vides a sea of water from a sea of sand. 
Carville grew from an old man’s love 
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for the sea. When electricity pulled the 
antiquated cable cars from the city’s hills 
and threw them on the scrap heap, the old 
sea dog hauled one of the coaches out to 
the untenanted beach, anchored it on a 
sand hill overlooking his broad Pacific, 
and called it home. He was not long alone, 
for others saw and followed with other 
cars, till the village of Carville grew up 
on the white dunes, looking as though a 
gigantic box of toys had been spilled and 
scattered there. 

Now it is a town of some two thousand 
people, with its own stores, restaurants, 
churches, hotel, its artistic settlement, its 
colony of prominent musicians from the 
city, and, best of all, its quaint homes, real 
yet of almost nominal cost. This is the 
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WITH SUCH A GARDEN AT THE FRONT DOOR ALL THE YEAR AROUND, 
WHO WOULD NOT LIVE IN AN OLD STREET CAR? | 


paradise of the clerk’ and small business 
man, who can daily enjoy a morning 
plunge in the invigorating breakers, yet 
whirl to work in town by electric car in an 
hour or less. : 

The shifting of the wind-blown sands 
has been arrested by systematic planting 
of a strange, long-rooted grass of 'Tas- 


mania, a tough and wirv perennial flour- 
ishing alike in wind or flood or drought. 
The fragrant golden lupine, too, has been 


called in to aid with its tangle of roots. 


The variety of architecture that ingenu- 
ity can evolve from one or two or three old 
cars seems to be without limit. The more 
picturesque, of course, will always be the 


Carville Episcopal Church, “St. Andrews- 
by-the-Sea.’’ Equipped with its own windmill 
and given home-like effect by flower-beds, 
curtains and other attractive features. 


In Carville—Showing Tasmanian grass used 
to arrest the shifting of the sands. 
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| CARVILLE POSSESSES A VERY POPULAR RESTAURANT, AND SOME OF THE 
NOTABLE BOHEMIANS OF THE CITY MAKE IT A PRACTICE TO DINE HERE. 


A CARVILLE STREET—IN A CITY OF OLD STREET CARS, SAN FRANCISCO | 
POSSESSES ONE OF THE QUAINTEST FEATURES OF A COSMOPOLITAN ME- a 


TROPOLIS. 
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402 OVERLAND 


little old one-car cabins fronted with decks 
and trimmed with shells or rope or whale- 
bone or flotsam. Then there are two-story 
houses with one car perched upon another, 
and reached by an external stairway; and 
others are made of three placed around an 
open courtyard like a square C of blocks. 
In one of the more elaborate homes a car 
does duty for an entrance hall and conser- 
vatory combined, and very effective it is. 

Especially since the disaster of 1906, 
when numerous holiday outing cabins be- 
came permanent homes, many of the 
houses have been altered and enlarged al- 
most beyond recognition. Some have been 
“improved” till the only evidence that re- 
mains of the original coach is a long row 
of trim little windows somewhere in the 
structure, chintz curtained, probably fitted 
with a gay box of flowering plants that 
flourish winter and summer. 

There are trig little gardens around cars 
in the troughs of the dunes, and nowhere 
else have I seen nasturtiums and pelargo- 
niums flourish as here. Little fruitful 
kitchen gardens are to be seen here and 
there, also. But a citizen of Carville must 
make his choice between a dunetop view 
of the ocean or a garden in a hollow. 

The cabin interiors display wonders of 
ingenuity and economy of space. The old 
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lateral car seats play chair and couch and 
stand, and every inch of space beneath is 
converted into chests and lockers; ham- 
mocks are beds by night and retire below 
by day, while the linen is laid on the sand 
to sun; tables and chairs fold and stand 
away on inclosed back platforms; hooks 
and shelves and brackets fill every nook 
and corner. 

Yet there seems to be always room for 
decoration with flags, pictures and the 
like. Bird cages swing by the doors and 
flag-poles stand in front. Several cars are 
rigged with nautical junk to represent old 
time ship cabins; while one carries out the 
fancy of a burlesque horsecar of days gone 
by, with cord and bell, droll fake advertis- 
ing posters, and ludicrous admonitions as 
to the proper conduct of passengers. 

Progressive citizens have tried of late 
to ruin Carville, supplanting its pictur- 
esque pumps and wind mills with water 
mains from the city, its old-time lanterns 
with modern electric lights, its little plank 
walks with new cement. But they have 
not got far. Despite the most advanced 
of them, sun and fog continue still to 
season old car paint to more artistic color- 
ing, and the good old sea remains as blue 
as when they came, the dunes as white, the 
sweet, refreshing breeze as full of ozone. 
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THE APPROACH TO THE QUEEN ES- 
THER MINE, MOJAVE. 


JOSHUA TREE—A DESERT PALM-CAC- 
TUS. 


MOJAVE MINES 


BY MARGARET TROILI 


gustly and gaze from the distances. 


To Mojave to visit the mines was our intention. 
mountains raise us with them to the sky. 
through tunnel, around hill-buttress, along the slopes—and the mountains turn au- 
The oaks, pines and sycamores stand im their 
places, and we beheld other companies of trees. 
with the kingly heads of mountains appearing at its edges; home places lying on the 
rich slopes, and held together in the embrace of the ridges. 
edge of the high, round level, plumed with coffonwoods and tinged in uncertain 
reds and dingy tans, and weathered browns. 


We left our world where the 
The train finds its way down the pass 


Tehacham lay in its high plateau 


The town lies near the 


the valley breast-high, 
into the very River of 
Winds, which here 
flows strongly north 
until it empties it- 
self in the desert, and 
then flows strongly 
south, back again. It eddies, and whirls, 
and sweeps on in the empty valley, the 
town like a rock or a seaweed, in its 
course. We found a way out of the high 


places down a sterile passage, with grim, . 


sage-prickled hill-walls, and a black roof 
of cloud. Men at a station hailed us, but 
we lumbered on (we were a freight), with 
green and red lights glowing softly into 
dusk and rain-mist. Desert palms poised 


an instant in the passing, and were past, 


gaunt shapes surprised in some Lot’s wife 


posture. The rain thrummed on the ¢a- 
boose roof. This was the gift promised 
for weeks, but withheld, as gifts are, from 
those who seek too eagerly. But now, fol- 
lowing stems and stalks down to water, 
hard put to it to provide in the long, dry 
months. Sage and desert palm seemed in- 
different enough in the wet, sweet dusk. 
But in an hour they blossom ‘into perfume 
—a sweet, pungent, spicy, almost acrid 
synthesis of odors. 

At Mojave the perfume is all abroad, 
the air cooling, soothing and rain mirrors 
on the ground. The desert is still, the 
stars have crept down to the horizon in 
their misty veils. The lights from the 
mines palpitate on a mountain five miles 
away. Only this transparency of pulsing 
lights above the town show with any dis- 
tinctness. Steam and smoke by day, 
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lights by night—these are the tokens of 
the human activity that has seized the 
mountain. Barren of vegetation, it rises 
with the definite purpose of being a 
mountain, from the level of the desert 
that now, in the shining forenoon, lies 
banded with sunshine and cloud-shadows, 
level and still as a calm sea, that seeks 
every bay and cove among the promontor- 
ies of the hills for its own nestling, and 
filling and occupying. Island mountains 
rise from the desert near, a blue range for- 
tifies the northern horizon, bathed in the 
ocean of clear, clean air. It needs a trick 
of high-building clouds, or of horizontal 
rays, to make the desert beautiful. Of it- 
self, it is gaunt and gray, and noon sun- 
shine is dreary on it. | 
The clouds, the desert, the blue northern 
range, the far sealed, kingly mountains, 
were below and about us, but here on the 
steep slope the big mills shook as they de- 
voured the gold ore. Cottages of lumber 


and stone trailed down the slope; some sat_ 


squarely on the level, but the mills lorded 
it over all. Inside the mill, the shaking 
seizes one, and a cloak of dust whirls 
about and refuses to settle. In the engine 
room, vast power is created, vast work is 
done. It makes me wonder at man—the 
big wheels whirling, nice parts doing their 
work with precise regularity, tremendous 
beltings rushing up through the timbers 
and making a great roar and tumult up 
there, rushing down again like a demon, 
seizing the great wheels for a frolic, and 
oozing away upward like a never-ending 
brown genius from a little bottle. 


But- 
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while we watch, it comes again and again, 
and the other parts click or nod, run out 
and back, beat a piston, swing or whirl, 
like a sleight-of-hand performer. The or- 
der of it is absolutely fatal, being so 
thought out and built into, the machine 
can act no other way. The absolute obed- 
ience of nature’s forces is almost threaten- 
ing. ‘To be a machine is to be utterly 
rational, following without deviation of 
impulse or inclination the straight order 
of reason. 

“If you thought me out this way,” says 
the machine, “beware; I can act no other 
way. I can never change, for I am become 
a principle.” As true as the course of 
water, the way of the winds, the motion of 
the worlds, is the principle of the machine. 
And there man creates, for he clothes a 
principle. Gods and men work with the 
same material, but the way of the work- 
ing lies coiled in the minds of each. Man’s 
imperfection protects him. It is not a 
flaw, but a limit. There, in the presence 
of the machine, a sense of the inevitable- 


ness of its order of working translated it- 


self into that larger sense of nature’s ways, 
often felt in the open. 

But if anything slips, cog or belt, the 
living presents no successful barrier to the 
principle not allowed to act rightly. Life 
is never spared by the principles that carry 
on the universe. Fire, earthquake, flood, 
they know no other way than that which 
thought marked out for them. A princi- 
ple cannot adapt itself. | 

The dynamos buzzed and the switch- 
board held out its hands. We followed the 


THE MILL OF THE QUEEN ESTHER AT 
MOJAVE. 


MINER’S HOUSE, QUEEN ESTHER MINE, 
MOJAVE. 
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THE STAMPS—EXPOSED TREASURE MINE. 


slim brown demon up a narrow stair. A 
man came out of the brownish dust. He 


shouted, he opened cupboard-like doors, 


and took out handfuls of fine reddish dust. 
Higher, and he plucked forth gravel; 
higher, and the ore fell into a big roller, 
provided with holes like a revolving sieve, 
and tilted downwards. Out of the holes 
dropped dust and little rocks, out of the 
open end rolled the big lumps into a guilei 
that chewed and crushed like jaws, and 
then swallowed and digested into gravel. 
The noise and the shaking seized us to- 
sether. The noisy eater was fed by a 
man who stoked the lumps from cars. The 
cars came out of the mountain side, pulled 
by a horse. On two levels, very high 
above, men and horses were working. In- 
side the tunnel, electric bulbs made blos- 
soms of light. Into the thick silence broke 
the rumbling of the cars, and crashing of 
the ore falling from the chutes into them. 
From the highest level the ore shot down 
through the mountain by means of chutes 
to this one, and the brisk horse pulled it 
out. We went away from the mighty 
mountain and the mill in its side quiver- 
ing with energy. The Exposed ‘Treasure 
lay quiescent in its ridge embrasure, a mile 
or two away. ‘I'he miners’ houses were 
clustered well up towards the rim of the 
depression that held the little settlement. 
The red mill lay stolidly beyond the empty 
houses, for it was shut down. Empty 
things lose significance. The mining vil- 


lage lay in the grip of the desert, its in-’ 


fluences were stealing in, subtly dissolving 
all things to its own stealthy inertia. One 
family was there, holding the place 
moored against the tide of the wild. 


THE BIG TANKS—EXPOSED TREASURE 
MINE. 


The spacious mill, with its caverns of 
nooks and corners, was roughly clean. It 


is interesting—coming upon huge struc-. 


tures in the desert where man works to 
get what he wants. And this was the big 
shell of the process. We tried to mould 
our understanding in it. In this mill the 
ore fell on a slanting screen that sepa- 
rated the biggest lumps from the mass. 
The ore, falling through the screen, can- 


not escape the big stamps that stand in a 


row and crush it with mighty poundings, 
nor the stream of water which carries it 
forward to the tables in front in a fine, 
sand-like, characterless mass. Hitherto it 
is treasure and dirt, now the treasure is 
released and must be drawn away from 
the slag. On the tables lies quicksilver, 
which holds the particles of gold, while 
water and sand flow off into immense 
tanks that rest in the lowest part of the 
mill. ‘The roasting furnace, the cyanide 
room, complete the spiritualization of the 
gold from its body of dross. The pure 
metal is then molded into bricks in pans, 
which are of different sizes, and very much 
resemble a housewife’s set of baking tins. 
The furnace room was dim and savory of 
historic romance with retort and odd uten- 
sils suggestive of the alchemist’s art. 

With “guide and candles we now sought 
the House of Earth that holds these 
treasures. A door in the mountain side 
opened into it, and we went in and shut it 
behind us. The House of Earth is a cool, 
still abode, no life lives in it, no root, no 
burrow leads down into it, only the mass, 
the underpinnings of the earth welded to- 
gether by its own inert weight. 

Beyond the paths the miners had made, 
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INTERIOR OF MILL—EXPOSED TREAS- 
URE MINE, MOJAVE. 


there were no passages, only the blind 
placing and falling together of the build- 
ing material of the earth. Motion and 
variation are absent—life has a very nar- 
row zone above and below the surface. Our 
candles played on the vast banks of dark- 


ness, pressing forward like fog; our voices. 


scarcely, ventured from us. The rock cor- 
ridors led on and on; our guide explained 
“vein” and “lead” and “horse.” His slack 
features grew tenser with lines of under- 
standing and intelligence. He pointed 
out the direction of the lead; a “horse” 
meant its disappearance. Nuggets were 
not lying about loose, but might be found 
at the bottom of the mine, explained our 
guide; nuggets on the surface are not a 
good indication of rich ore below. The 
gold-bearing ore was porous, yellow, 
crusty. 


A SCENE AT THE QUEEN ESTHER. 


Darkness welled up out of a chasm to 
one side of our corridor. Our candles 
showed a stair, a steep, narrow one. It 


took us three hundred feet down into the 


blackness—the light chased shadows 
around the heavy timbers, holding up the 
roof of the House on either side. More 
corridors, more blackness welling up, more 
stairs, whose invitation was declined. We 
were weary, but not depressed; dusty and 
ornamented with candle-drippings. “Way 
above us glinted a square of white light; 
we climbed up the narrow stair, went down 
the corridor, found our wooden door,-lifted 
the latch and stepped out into the big, 
white, roofless world. 

I am very thankful that there are men 
of simple activity in the world who have 
the brains and who have the means to do 
things. 


INSPIRATION 


BY HORACE H. HERR 


A rift in the clouds but a moment, 
Silent the Storm’s sting blast | 

‘ And shining with strength from afar 
Burning its way through the threatening 


night. 
-A Star. 
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SHOSHONE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 
WALLACE, IDAHO. THIS IS A BEAU- 
TIFUL BUILDING. 


WALLACE, IDAHO, AND THE COEUR 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, WAL- 


LACE, IDAHO, A SUBSTANTIAL MOD- 
ERN STRUCTURE. 


DALENES 


BY GEORGE M. TEALE 


we ALLACE IS the “Big- 

gest little city I ever 
saw,” as a local man 
expressed it, and [ 
have not found any 
expression that- con- 
veyS my impression 
better. First, I must 
tell you how to get here. If you are going 
from the West, make Spokane your start- 
ing point, and if from the East, change 
cars at Missoula, Mont. It is a trip no 
one who loves “gods out of doors” should 
miss, and the wonder to me is that it is 
not more widely known and advertised. 
From Spokane, you take the electric ex- 
press over the Inland Empire. Railway, 
which whirls you in an hour in palatial 
coaches over an excellent roadbed, through 
a wonderful, irrigated country, to the city 
of Coeur d’Alene in time to connect with 
the beautiful large steamer “Idaho,” which 
leaves at ten o’clock and takes you for 
twenty miles up Coeur d’Alene Lake to 
the little city of Harrison. On the lake 
trip one has the most entrancing scenery, 
low-lying mountains covered with trees 
and bushes, with sandy beaches occupied 


by hundreds of summer cottages in every 
little cove. You also pass Driftwood Point, 
where the big Chautauqua is to be held 
next year. Harrison is a little lumber 
town set up on the side of a hill, and 
quite picturesque from the boat. There 
you have time to get a bite to eat before 
the O. R. & N. train for Wallace comes. 
You take a seat on the left side of the 
train, and soon you are off for a 50 mile 
trip up the valley of the beautiful Coeur 
d’Alene river, soon passing several small 
lumberjng stations, and not far from the 
famous old mission church, where services 
are still held. A most picturesque and 
eve-resting panorama of mountains cov- 
ered with natural forest, small towns, and 
with prospect tunnels everywhere. After 
thirty-eight miles, you arrive at the cities 
of Kellogg and Wardner, which are prac- 
tically one, and where the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan mines and mills are located. This 
mine is the largest producer of silver lead 
ore in the world, and has paid in dividends 
over ten million dollars. They have over 


3,000 acres and three million tons of ore: 


in reserve. There are many other good 
mines here, such as the Last Chance, Sena- 
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CEDAR STREET, LOOKING WEST, SHOWING SAMUELS’ HOTEL ON LEFT AND 
FIRE DEPARTMENT ON RIGHT; WALLACE HOSPITAL AT FAR END OF STREET. 


tor Stewart and others. Twelve miles far- 
ther on you come to the city of Wallace, a 
veritable little jewel of a city, set snugly 
in its beautiful velvet case of green-clad 
hills. It is certainly one of the greatest 
surprises. A clean, bright, wide-awake lit- 
tle citv only about a dozen blocks long 
and half as wide, but having arms reach- 
ing up the guiches which center here, so 
that it contains between four and _ five 
thousand citizens. When you arrive, you 
will think vou are in a place three or four 
times the size, for you will not have asso- 
ciated such metropolitan airs and up-to- 
date appearance with a smaller place. 

The streets are paved with tailings from 
the mines which are rolled by a heavy 
steam roller, making them look like park 
drives. These tailings would run some- 
thing like $4 or $5 per ton in lead and 
silver if carefully treated. 

An excellent water system furnishes 
clear, cold mountain water in abundance. 
An electric light plant furnishes power 
and lights. In addition to the arc lights, 
are incandescents festooned across’ the 
business streets, which are lighted on all 
special occasions and every Saturday night 


—when special trains bring in hundreds 


of miners and others from the surrounding 


towns of Gem, Burke, Black Bear, Frisco, 
Mace, Mullan, Larson, Kellogg and Ward- 
ner, and then the city takes on a regular 
gala appearance. However, you must not 
expect any roughness nor rowdyism, for 
there is none. Wallace has an excellent 
metropolitan police force, which keeps 
perfect order, and except for the predomi- 
nance of the male element, you would not 
know you were in a small city in a mining 
district. Their fire department is very 
efficient, and, size considered, would take 
a back seat for none. ‘Their horses are 
beauties and trained toa finish. They also: 
have modern equipment and house. Thev 
have here a haseball grounds and park, and 
the games are free. The citizens raised 
$15,000 to pay their ball team last season, 
and they have a good team. ‘There is a 
league here in the Coeur d’Alenes among 
the towns, and they play good ball. | 
There are many beautiful homes here 
with every modern convenience, and num- 
bers of two and three story brick, stone 
and concrete business blocks, including 
three large hotels and the Eagles’ and 
Elks’ Halls, but the pride of the city, and 
of the whole district for that matter, is 
the new “Samuels Hotel,” a modern five- 
story brick structure that would be a 
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WALLACE, IDAHO, AND 


source of pride to a city of 100,000 
people. Mr. H. F. Samuels, the owner ‘and 

manager, is a shining example of loyalty 
to the city where his wealth was acquired. 
Some years ago, Mr. Samuels came here 
as an attorney, with very little, “and not 
much of that,” but by careful attention 
to business, and shrewd investments in real 
estate and mining stocks, and careful man- 
agement, woke up one day to find himself 
in the millionaire row. He has been uni- 
formly successful, and has manv friends, 
and when he saw that the city needed a 
hotel, he decided to build it, and while he 
was at it to do it well. The hotel is very 
popular, and nearly always full, and Mr. 
Judkins, the clerk, knows every traveling 
man who makes this territory. The build- 
ing and equipment cost over a quarter mil- 
lion dollars, and has every convenience. 
There are over 150 rooms, some 25 being 
en suite, with private bath. Each room 
has hot and cold water, electric light, 
steam heat, long distance telephone, open 
nickel plumbing, brass beds, and, in fact, 
the best of furnishings in every respect. 
The office occupying the ground floor is 


large and light with tiled floor and heavy © 


oak chairs and rockers, and writing tables. 
Off the office is the barber shop, bar, large 
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passenger elevator to the upper floors and 
the cafe. The cafe is a model in every 
way, and furnished elegantly, flowers, cut- 
glass and excellent service, together with 
the best of everything in the market in- 
cluding the season’s offerings, puts it in 
the same class with the cafes of the large 
hotels of Spokane and the coast cities. 
The Wallace National Bank, of which 
Mr. Samuels is president, occupies quar- 
ters in the Cedar street side of the hotel. 
Mr. Norbeck is the cashier, and fast 
bringing this, the youngest of the three 
excellent financial institutions of the city, 
to the front rank. Mr. Samuels, in addi- 
tion to managing the hotel and being 
president of the bank, is president of the 
Mine Makers Association, and manager of 
several mining propositions and mines. 
The Mine Makers’ Association is a very 
important institution which deserves es- 
pecial notice. It was lately formed by 
some of the leading men of the city and 
district for the purpose of giving the 
Coeur d’Alenes the “right kind” of pub- 
licity. Mr. Samuels is president, O. A. 
Wallace vice-president, and Mr. Chilcote, 
secretary treasurer. They have a member- 
ship in excess of one thousand, including 
the most prominent independent miners of 
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the district. and it is growing fast. Their 
dues are $1 each per month, and their 
motto is, “Truth and Publicity, Nothing 
to Sell,” and they will furnish free reliable 
information on any subject regarding this 
district. The Coeur d’Alenes is the name 
applied to the mining district covering 
the larger part of Shoshone County, Idaho, 
and Missoula and Sanders Counties, 
Mont.. and has a production of over 35 
per cent of the lead of the United States, 
besides large quantities of silver, gold zinc, 
copper, antimony and other metals to a 
total up to January, 1908, of over 165 
million dollars. | 
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the people are generous with their money 
whenever it is in demand for public pur- 
poses. There are several good churches, 
two fine hospitals, a free library reading 
room, and the Sunday closing law is bet- 
ter observed than in any city I have been 
in for a long time. ‘Two telephone sys- 
tems give the best of service with all out- 
side points. The Coeur d’Alene Hardware 
Co., of which Mr. Hart is manager, en- 
joys the distinction of being one of the 
largest and strongest hardware compan- 
ies in the West, doing an immense whole- 
sale and retail business covering the whole 
district and carrying a very large stock. 


Pack horses loaded going to mines at Burke; Idaho, 1889. The Heller House was the. 


first hotel in Wallace, built August, 1887. 


The town of Wallace was destroyed by fire July 


27, 1890. This street is now rebuilt, solid, with .brick buildings. Photo loaned to Overland 


Monthly by G. H. Heller, Wallace, Idaho. 


Wallace, while the center of this im- 
mense, rich district, is one of the cleanest; 
brightest, most enterprising little burgs 
in the country. Their public school is 
situated in the residence district, and is 
a large brick structure with every late 
convenience and facility, and they have 


only the best teachers, for you must know - 


that Wallace is, for its size, one of the 
wealthiest cities in this United States, and 


The Coeur d’Alene Iron Works is another 
large business which has grown up here. 
They carry mine machinery, and manufac- 
ture it, also, including the Taylor Patent 
Self Oiling Axle for mine cars. Mr. Tay- 
lor, the manager, is a very pleasant gen- 
tleman, and the business is .growing fast 
under him. There are several mining en- 
gineers located here, and they are all busy. 
Mr. H. M. Lancaster has been here and 
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identified with some of the leading prop- 
erties for years. Moore & Clary is another 
firm of engineers who are highly thought 
of. Mr. Moore was formerly chief engi- 
neer for the Silver Fissure Mine at Bola- 
ris, Mont., and later with the Blake Elec. 
Separator at Butte, and is an expert sam- 
pler, while Mr. Clary has had a great 
deal of experience in lead and copper min- 
ing in Missouri and old Mexico. Then 
there is Mr..G. Scott Anderson, who has 
been here since *87, and is personally ac- 
quainted with nearly every mine in the 
district. He has lately associated his son 
(a graduate from Stanford) with him. 


THE COEUR D’ALENES 


I nearly forgot to tell how Wallace got 
its name. Mr. O. B. Wallace, vice-presi- 


‘dent of the Mine Makers’ Association, and 
a very prominent man here, is also the old-. 


est inhabitant, and yet he is comparatively 
a young man, especially in appearance. He 
came into this country by way of the South 


Fork of the Coeur d’Alene river, with his 


father, Col. W. R. Wallace, and located 
the Black Cloud in 83-84, the first silver 
lead mine in this district. It was after 
the Colonel, who was a Kentuckian, and 
laid out the city, that it was named. The 
Colonel died in 1901, leaving his son, O. 
B., to perpetuate the family name. O. B. 


WALLACE, IDAHO, FROM THE EAST, 


SHOWING WAREHOUSES OF COEUR 


D’ALENE HARDWARE CO. IN FOREGROUND. COURT HOUSE AND SAMUELS’ 


HOTEL IN CENTER. 
There are others, of course, both business 
houses and engineers, but I mention only 
these few whom I met. Of course, if you 
want to keep track of the mining news of 
the district, you better subscribe for the 
Wallace Miner, which is a weekly. Mr. 
Stoney, the owner and editor, is extremely 
careful to allow only authentic informa- 
tion to get into his paper. He is one of 
the biggest boosters here, and believes in 
good, honest boosting, so his paper is to 
be depended on. 


prospered, and is at present interested in 
three excellent properties, two of which I 
am going to tell about, for they will, be- 
fore long, be in the big producer class. 


_ First is the Interstate Mining and Muill- 


ing Company, of which M. G. Rodermel 
of Minneapolis, is president, C. M. Crego, 
of Spokane, vice-president, R. M. Fox, 
treasurer, and O. B. Wallace, Manager. 
The company has twenty-four claims on 
Nine Mile Creek, adjoining the famous 
Hercules. They have done over 3,000 feet 
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of tunneling and drifting, showing three 
large veins, containing lead, silver, copper 
and gold. They have two water-rights, 
plenty of timber, and two good wagon 
roads run through the property to the N. 
P. track, which is only two miles distant. 
They will spend over $100,000 this com- 
ing year in development before they be- 
gin to ship. 

The other property is the Ruth Consoli- 
dated. whicn is also a lead and _ silver 
proposition, consisting of nine claims on 
Nine Mile Creek, only three and one-half 
miles from Wallace, and close to N. P. 
track. They are developing what prom- 
ises to be an excellent property, having al- 
ready 2500 feet of drifting and tunneling 
showing a large ledge. ‘They also have 
water rights, plenty of timber, good wagon 
road, and are now drifting on the lead and 
tunneling. Mr. Wallace is to be congratu- 
lated on being interested in such good 


properties. ‘There is no stock for sale in 
these properties. I just mention them as 
examples. The officers of the Ruth are 


Mr. C. V. Genoway, President; C. M. 
Crego, vice-president; Mr. Fox, treasurer, 
and QO. B. Wallace, Manager. 

The climate here is very much like 
Colorado in the summer time, and excel- 
lent sleighing all winter. One of the poor- 
est paying business here is the undertak- 
ing business, and there are only two drug 
stores, and not near the number of doctors 
one would look for, and Providence Hos- 
pital is such a good one that no one ever 
has to stay long to be cured. Among the 
mining brokerage houses here I want to 
mention Kratzer & McKinnis, who are 
voung men of excellent standing, and who 
are heartily interested in the Caledonian, 
at Wardner. Mr. McKinnis is running 
for sheriff on the Republican ticket, and is 
very strong and popular. The Western 
Investment Co. buy and sell mines, stocks 
and real estate, and are also developing 
some meritorious properties. They are well 
regarded here and doing a large and in- 
creasing business: Mr. W. J. Bracking, 
the president, came to the Coeur d’Alenes 
in 1899, after several years’ practical ex- 
perience in Colorado, Arizona and Utah. 
He has devoted his entire time to the min- 
ing business ever since, and I venture to 
say there is no man here knows more 
about the various mines and prospects than 
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he. Mr. Ollson is a graduate of a school 


of mines in Germany, and was located in 


Butte for some time, but visiting this dis- 
trict in 1905, became so impressed with it 
that he took up his residence here and be- 
came identified with the company. 
Another company here that attracted 
my attention is the Amalgamated Stock- 
holding Company. One reason is, that 
they have a good proposition, and _ then 
the officers impressed me favorably as be- 
longing to the solid, substantial element. 


That boosts for a place in the right way. — 
They buy and sell mines, stocks and se-. 


curities, take over mines and put them in 
shape and sell them, pick up blocks of 
stock cheap and turn them quickly. They 
also promote good propositions by fur- 


nishing the needed capital for a large in- | 


terest. Judging by the executives, I be- 
lieve they will not only make good profits 
for the stockholders in the company, but 
prove a fine advertisement for the dis- 
trict. G. W.° Daugherty, a man of over 
twenty years’ experience in mining and a 
capitalist, and H. C. Topping, an experi- 
enced miner and manager, are the active 
members, and working with an executive 
board and three mining engineers, are 
well qualified to protect the interests of 
the company and stock-holders. 

And still another house is Paris H. 
Renshaw & Co., who have offices here and 
in Spokane. Their specialty is taking 
over a property, putting it on its feet, do- 
ing the necessary work to show what it is, 
and then sell it to a syndicate of investors. 
They have been very successful, and en- 
joy a growing business. Mr. E. H. Paitti- 
son is the company representing them here 
and Mr. Renshaw is at Spokane. 

The First National Bank is the pioneer, 
and is one of the leading banks of the 
State, as if is backed by some of the 
wealthiest men’in the Coeur d’Alenes. 

I met a man from the East the other 
day (and he is not the only one) who was 
looking round carefully to get some good 
properties for people he represented. I 


know of one option he got which will 


make money for him and his clients, and 
it is-a wonder to me there are not more 
like him out here than there are, for I 
know the properties are here. ‘There are 
any number of good properties that only 
need capital to make dividend payers. Of 
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course, one must use some care, but the 
opportunities are here, and I know of 
them personally where the investor would 
stand an excellent show for big profits, 
and what is more important, he would get 
an honest deal. 

The other day I went with my wife and 
some friends up to Burke. Burke is the 
real thing in mining camps, about seven 
miles from here, up Canyon Creek Gulch. 
The O. R. & N. & N. P. Railways both 
have spur tracks up there. We took the 
8:30 a. m., and as the grade is about four 
or five per cent, vou know we did not go 
fast. About four miles from here is Gem, 


is just finishing a million dollar office 
building in Spokane and has other large 
interests. Mr. Paulson is a very good 
business man, well thought of here, and 
a public-spirited and good citizen. Sur- 
rounding the Hercules are several good 
mines and prospects. Out here they call 
them prospects until they are on a self- 
supporting basis, and then advance them 
to the class “mines.” Among the divi- 
dend paying mines at Burke is the Hecla, 
which we went through with Mr. McCar- 
thy, the Superintendent, who was very 
kind and considerate. This entire prop- 
erty once was bought for $500, and is now 
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then Frisco, Black Bear. Mace, then 
Burke, all practically one town, as there 
is only one street, and houses, mines, mills 
and prospects nearly all the way. At and 
near Burke are some of the best mines in 
the whole Coeur d’Alenes. For instance, 
the Hercules (the richest silver lead mine 
in the world) is there. This is one of the 
mines Mr. Samuels made money in, and 
is the one in which August Paulson has a 
large interest. A few years ago, Mr. Paul- 
son was carrying milk and working in the 
mine to keep up his interest, and now he 


worth four million, and has paid over one 
million dollars in dividends. It is one 
of the best-equipped mines here, and is 
run by electricity, and by the way, this 
district gets electricity for power from 
Spokane, a distance of 107 miles, and uses 
about 5,000 horsepower. It is great 
thing, as it has been the means of doing 
lots of development that would not other- 
wise have been done, owing to the expense. 
The Hecla is a shaft mine, and we went 
down to the 900 foot level in the electric 
hoist, which runs as smoothly as an ele- 
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vator in a sky-scraper, though it is not 
quite so elegant. 
for two thousand feet to the heading and 
saw the big compressed air drills at work 
and the ore cars going back and forth. 
The mine is eleciric lighted, and the trip 
was very interesting. They are .now 
sinking the shaft to the 1200 foot level, 
and the ore is improving with depth, as 
I find is the case in this district. In fact, 
I have not found an exception to that 
rule, which is very important from the 
investors’ point of view, as it insures 
large and continuous returns when once 
a mine is opened up. 

On coming to the surface, we went 
through their engine rooms and shops. In 
the hoist house, the big fly wheel is so 
evenly balanced that it runs an hour and 
twenty minutes after the current is shut 
off. They make all their own repairs, and 
a great deal of their own machinery, and 
this is indeed a model mine. 

After that, we walked about one and 
one-half miles down the track to the tun- 
nel of the Black Bear Fraction, which, 
while only a prospect, is pretty near a 
mine. The tunnel is about half a mile 
long, and cuts the ore body at a depth of 
about 2,000 feet. It is being worked by 
electricity, and looks good to me, and Mr. 
Eberhardt, who is part owner, seemed 
quite pleased. -He is the gentleman who 
took us on the trip, and is one of the lead- 
ing promoters here. 

When we had finished that, we came 
down to the track to wait for Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, and pretty soon he came in sight 
on his car. As it is all down grade, one 
can coast all the way, and all the mine 
superintendents have those small push 
cars equipped with a simple hand-brake. 
We got some empty boxes for seats, and 
all piled on and away we went, and I have 
never had a more enjoyable ride in my 
life. It was better than any Coney Island 
traveling machine that I have ever tried, 
for it is miles long, and you go like the 
wind. ‘The railroad train takes the cars 
back every day. 

Last Sunday we went up to Anderson 
Gulch, about half mile from town, on a 
picnic. It is only one of many ideal 
places for such purposes. We built a 
stone oven, and cooked our bacon and 
steak and sweet potatoes, and it surely 


At that level we went: 
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tasted good. The big hill all covered with 


fir, pine, tamarack and cedar of a dozen 


different kinds, and the scent was delight- 
ful. Wallace surely is an ideal place for 
a vacation trip, for one can go camping 
and get fish and game and no end of views 
for the camera enthusiast. Stages will 
take you in all directions to the little min- 
ing towns of the district through the most 
beautiful scenery imaginable, and while 
here, one gets hotel accommodations sec- 
ond to none. One particularly beautiful 
drive is to Murray about 20 miles over 
un the north fork, where the first gold dis- 
coveries were made in 1883. They will 
have railroad connections by January Ist, 
as the Idaho Northern is building up 
through from Enaville, a station about 
20 miles west of here on the O. R. & N. 

Mullan is seven miles east of here on 
the N. P. Railway, and there is situated 
the Morning mine. one-fourth interest in 
which once sold for $600, and is now 
worth a million and a half. Also the 
“Snowstorm,” the greatest copper mine 
in the district, and is. paying a dividend 
of 3 cents per share this month. 

The story of the discovery of the Bun- 
ker Hill and Sullivan mine is_ very 
strange. In 1885, two men started out to 
prospect, and up near where Wardner is, 
they found a burro which they pressed in- 
to service to carry their tools. That night 
when they camped, the burro (or, as they 
called them then, the jackass) broke loose 
and went up on the side of the mountain, 
where he spent the night under a tree 
stamping and brushing flies off. In the 
morning, when they discovered him, they 
also found that he had uncovered the ledge 
of what proved to be one of the richest 
mines in the world, and will be for years 
to come. He is memorized by a gulch 
and prairie named for him, and a monu- 
ment erected on his demise. 

While I think of it, I want to mention 
the fact that the formation is entirely dif- 
ferent from other parts of the country, 
and is well treated and illustrated in Re- 
port No. 62 by the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. 

"Fhe other day I went to Kellogg to see 
the Caledonia, which is a new mine just 
being opened by Kratzer and McKinnis 
and F. C. Moore, who is the coming State 
Mine Inspector. It is opened by an in- 
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STARTING A NEW SHAFT TO LEAD SILVER MINE IN THE COEUR D’ALENES. 


CALEDONIA MINE, WARDNER, IDAHO. 
LOCATION TUNNEL TO A SILVER MINE, 
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clined shaft, and the trip was great. It 
shows a rich body of ore, and is sure to 
make a good one. It is the third kind of 
opening I have seen in mines here, and 
that’s why I mention it in _ particular. 
There are many fine prospects and divi- 
dend payers here, more than I could men- 
tion, but I want to give some examples. If 
any one who is interested will write to the 
Mine Makers’ Association, they will get 
reliable details on any subject. I might 
mention as dividend payers the Mammoth 
and Standard, which has paid millions; 
the Last Chance, in which one-quarter sold 
for 1,000, and is now worth close to a mil- 
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licity, and they are now waking up to it, 
so that in a few years you will hear of 
this district as one of the big dividend 
producers of the world. 

One of the business concerns that is to 
me very unique is the insurance office of 
Herman J. Rossi, ex-Mayor and capital- 
ist. He represents over seventy-six lead- 
ing companies, and covers the entire dis- 
trict. He is a member of the Mine Mak- 
ers’ Association, and like almost every 
man you meet here, a booster, and the 
right kind. The business men are endeav- 
oring to build a reputation for fair and 
square dealing for the investor in the 


KELLOGG, IDAHO, WITH WARDNER UP MILO GULCH. BUNKER HILL AND SUL- 


LIVAN MINE ON THE EXTREME LEFT. 


lion; The Success and Hercules, two of 
Mr. Samuels’s successes; The Frisco, Gold 
Hunter and many others, and prospects I 
know of personally which need only capi- 
tal to make big mines. It is strange that 
with so much Eastern capital looking for 
investment, and so many good things here 
needing the capital, that they do not get 
together better. It is all because the dis- 
trict has needed the right kind of pub- 


Coeur d’Alenes, and frown on any wild- 
catting. Also, the laws of Idaho are very 
good in that respect, as if one makes 
false reports in order to sell property, he 
is booked for a bunch of trouble. 

[ cannot describe the beauties of this 
little city and surroundings. It is a won- 
der to me that the railroads do not adver- 
tise them for the tourist trade, and my 
idea is that thousands who go to the big 
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exposition at Seattle next year will ar- 
range to stop at Spokane and take the 
trip through here, getting a week’s rest 
en route and connect at Missolua, Mont., 
with the overland trains. The trip to Mis- 


soula is one of the most beautiful in the > 


West. From Larson, the train crosses the 
mountain face three times in reaching 
Lookout on the divide between Idaho and 
Mortana, and does the same thing going 
down the other side to Saltese. . The grade 
is four per cent, and the engineering won- 
derful. Jt is here that the famous “S” 
bridge is located. The views from the 
train are beyond power to adequately de- 
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50 to 240 feet, and all have excellent 
showings. One tunnel is in over 200 feet 
in copper, running from 5 per cent to 20 
per cent, and another cut some of the pret- 
tiest malachite copper I ever saw, while 
another cut ore that ran something like 35 
per cent copper, over 100 oz. silver, and 
enough gold to pay for the mining, leav- 
ing the balance clear. 

They are going to run in a tunnel at the 
foot of the mountain to cut the main 
body, which old-timers say exists there 
without any doubt. The ore is of a very 
superior grade, and in demand at the 
smelters. They are now erecting a large 


KELLOGG, IDAHO. THE BUNKER HILL AND SULLIVAN MINE MILLS ON EX- 
TREME RIGHT, CONNECTED BY A TWO MILE TUNNEL TO THE MINE. 


scribe, and the natural forest is beautiful 
beyond words. I stopped off over beyond 
Saltese to see a property that I had heard 
a good deal of, which shows remarkable 
prospects for a big mine. It is called the 
Swastika, and I found it one of the best 
I have seen. They are not far from two 
railroads, plenty of water and timber and 
buildings, and all the tools necessary for 
opening it up. They have cut four short 
prospect tunnels of various lengths from 


house to accommodate over 20 men, and 
expect to push work this winter, and be 
regular shippers by next year. They now 
have a good lot of ore ready for shipping. 
Bixby and Marlow are the fiscal agents 
for the company, and are located here in 
Wallace. 

I am under many obligations for the 
enclosed photos of scenes and buildings 
taken near here to Mr. Gomond, the best 
photographer here. Mr. Gomond has 
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been here only a short time, but is fast 
making a name for himself by the excel- 
lence of his work and the care he takes 
with it. 

I might write indefinitely of this beau- 
tiful country, and the opportunities that 
exist here, and still not begin to cover it 
in any sort of completeness. The only 
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real good way to appreciate it is to come 
and see for yourself, or if you cannot do 
that, to write for information and pic- 
tures, for there is no place in the North- 
west that has the variety of openings for 
tourist, farmer, miner, homeseeker and in- 
vestor that is to be found in the Pan- 
handle of Idaho. 


THE FATE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


BY J OSEPH 


cally inclined individ- 
uals, especially cele- 
brated in Boston and 
thereabouts, are again 
forcing themselves to 
the front in an effort 
to attract public at- 


‘tention with their periodical tirades 


against our colonial policy as applied to 


the Philippine Islands; and the more 


clamorous of them, by frenzied speech and 
denunciatory items in the press, are pre- 


- dicting all sorts of calamities for us if we 


persist in retaining our sovereignty over 
the Tagalogs. Their fantastic and_ fiery 
protests contain very little that is of new 
historic interest. Their howls and edi- 
torial abortions are distinctly shop-worn 
and common-place. But while the admin- 
istration in particular, and the people in 
general, pay but little heed to these chronic 
grumblers, their determined antagonism 
toward our far-Eastern rule has one dam- 
aging effect: it creates discontent and un- 
rest among the easily aroused natives, and 
acts as am impediment, if not a barrier, 
to our civilizing progress. Without the 
unreserved confidence of the Filipinos, it 
will be impossible to prevail upon them to 
lend their fullest co-operation in the tasks 
underway, and it is clear beyond argu- 
ment that the more active and irrecon- 
cilable of their own aspiring political agi- 


_ tators lose no opportunity of showing the 


illiterate multitude that legions of  so- 
called Americans are themselves unalter- 
ably opposed to our guardianship over the 


THORNTON 


- Filipino people. Thus, although our reign 
is not forcibly opposed by the  discon- 
tented elements, it is tolerated more than 
appreciated, and just as long as the anvil 
enthusiasts scattered about the New Eng- 
land coast continue to flay the adminis- 
tration and injudiciously sympathize with 
the natives—characterizing our rule as 
despotic and tyrannical—just so long will 
the problem of Americanizing an alien 
race be foolishly complicated, and par- 
tially deterred. | 

We have made most inspiring progress 
in the Philippines thus far, and the natu- 
rally prolific soil produces an abundance 
of vegetables and mineral wealth. Ambi- 
tious Americans, as a reward for patient, 
conscientious work, are winning high suc- 
cesses and reaping rich returns in legiti- 
mate business pursuits. Railroads stimu- 
late the rice, sugar, tobacco and cocoanut 
industries ; steamship lines lend a golden 
edge to inter- island traffic, and in Manila, 
Cebu, Zamboanga and J olo, Asiatic medi- 
ocrity is being rapidly displaced by the 
latest products and devices of American 
ingenuity. 

We are going to hold the Philippines 
for many years “to come, and in so doing, 


will demonstrate to the skeptical world 


that while we may be infants in colonial 
experiments, American tact and creative 
genius are equal to all emergencies, and 
a decade from now the Filipinos them- 
selves will have only expressions of grati- 
tude and appreciation for our liberality, 
our patience and our rarely benevolent 
assimilating skill. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, WONDER CITY.—A MARKET STREET SAFETY STATION. 


LOOKING TOWARD FERRIES FROM FOURTH STREET. 


SAN FRANCISCO—WONDER CITY 


BY RAOUL DE MONTREALE 


een ITH EVERY day that 

San Francisco 
assumes a_ different 
appearance, and with 
every day it recovers 
the ground lost 
through the great fire. 


The remarkable fea- - 


ture of the regeneration is that in every 
instance, the buildings that have taken 
form on the ash heaps are of a superior 
construction and of a more beautiful ar- 
chitecture than any that have gone before. 
In the days before the fire, the city of 
San Francisco, with all its glamor and 
romance, was.a dingy and a dirty place. 
The present city is a clean and beautiful 
metropolis. Its buildings, in the down- 


3 


town business district, are all of them of 
a newer and more lasting type, and are 
constructed of steel and iron and of solid 


brick, stone or concrete. It is an aston- 


ishing fact that while the burnt district 
of San Francisco has not as yet been 
built over completely, while yet one-third 
of the vast area remains uncovered by 
buildings, and, while large tracts remain 
untenanted, the volume of business is not 
only larger then it was before the fire, but 
it shows very healthy signs of increase. 
Another and very hopeful sign showing 
the prosperity of the day in San Fran- 
cisco is the fact that while many of the 
business houses are finding their way back 
to the down town district for every one 
that vacates a store on Fillmore street or 
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Van Ness avenue, another firm takes the 
place. There are few, if any, vacant stores 
—and the registration of votes shows that 
the population of the. city has not -suf- 
fered through the fire, and that those 
who elected domicile in cities on the other 


side of the bay have been replaced by. 


strangers. Recently it was shown that 
something: like one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand people found their way from 
Oakland and the eities of Alameda 
County, from Sausalito and the cities of 
Marin, to and- from San Francisco regu- 
larly every morning and evening. Add to 
this the number coming in by train from 
down the long and heavily populated San 
Francisco peninsula, and the number com- 
ing and going from the city is estimated 
at two hundred thousand. The normal 
population of San Francisco is estimated 
at about four hundred and eighty thou- 
sand. Its future growth will be retarded 


only by its territorial limitations, and, 
after the city is once more compactly filled 
in with business houses and residences, ‘the 
region will expand in a southerly irec- 
tion toward San Mateo, San Carlos, Visi- 
tacion and beyond. 

The city is spreading out in other di- 
rections, and the same sentimént that has 
depopulated certain sections of near-sub- 
urban London, has affected San Francisco 
and other Jarge American cities. 

The near-suburbanite has wisely de- 
cided that he would take up his home at 
a greater distance, and own it himself, 
and such beautiful places as the suburban 
additions to Oakland, Fruitvale, Elm- 
hurst, Melrose, Alameda, delightful Mill 
Valley, and the country along the North- 
western Railroads, have been _ benefited. 
All suburban San Francisco has grown to 
even a more phenomenal extent than the 
metropolis itself. We find that  every- 


SAN FRANCISCO, WONDER CITY.—THE NEW CHINATOWN IN MODERN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO IS MUCH MORE SUBSTANTIAL AND BEAUTIFUL THAN IT EVER WAS IN THE 
DAYS OF OLD. THE OWNERS HAVE VIED WITH ONE ANOTHER, AND THE WHOLE 
CHINESE QUARTER HAS A RICH ORIENTAL COLORING, AND THE ARCHITECTURE IS IN 
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where this growth is manifest, and that 
the peninsula country has benefited as well 
as the country across the bay. It is only 
a question of a very few years when the 
city of San Francisco will contain more 
than a million souls, and it will not be 
necessary to enlarge the territorial limits 
of the city beyond the peninsula on which 
San Francisco stands. The idea of a 
Greater San Francisco, taking in a radius 
of twenty-five miles, finds opposition in 
some minds, because of conditions politi- 
cally, that even a borough system would 
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It cannot be denied that San Fran- 
cisco has benefited in many ways through 
the fire. New firms have started in busi- 
ness, and new blood has been infused in 
the business life of San Francisco. It is, 
in many ways, not the old city, and it 
has more vim and enterprise than for- 
merly. ‘There is a larger degree of civic 
pride and less of the deteriorating spirit 
of laissez aller. 

This is a most hopeful condition, and 
it bespeaks a continuance of the present 
fine business conditions. After the fire it 
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SAN FRANCISCO, WONDER CITY.—THE OLD DUTCH MILL 


ON THE CLIFF HOUSE 


BEACH, GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


not eliminate, and it may be some time 
before the idealists, who are proposing the 
union of Oakland and San Francisco, are 
to have their wish, if indeed that consum- 
mation is ever achieved. In the expan- 
sion toward the south along the lines of 
natural expansion without delimitation 
by water, the growth of San Francisco 
must be constant and in an ever increas- 
ing ratio. There is the future continuing 
city, the imperial mistress of the Balboan 
seas ! 


was discovered that San Francisco needed. 
many industries the lack of which had 
never been noticed before, and‘as a result 
the commerce and the manufacturing of 
the city is much more ‘diversified than 
formerly. With the advent of new rail- 
roads, the business of the city will cer- 
tainly increase, as there are vast areas of 
timber and agricultural lands, at no very 
great distance from San Francisco, that 
will be opened to settlement. 

San Francisco, the Wonder City, is 


& 
2 


growing, but what shall we say of the 
State? Its growth is even on a larger 
scale in population and products than 
that of the metropolis. Oakland, right 
across the bay, is growing at such a rate 
that enthusiastic residents are many of 
them of the belief that it will overtake its 
big rival and become the largest of the 
bay cities. Los Angeles is making im- 
mense strides, and is taking in more and 
more of the adjacent territory within its 
limits: in fact, its registration is almost 
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of the San Joaquin, in the hop fields of 
the northern part of the State, and in or- 
ange and lemon orchards of the southland, 
the cry has always been for more hands 
to do the ever increasing work of the 
fields and the gathering of the products 
of the generous land. It is not that the 
Kast has not sent to the West a regularly 
increasing number of willing hands to do 
the work, but it is that development of the 
fields and the farms has been on such a 
ratio that the incoming brawn and sinew 
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ONE OF THE LARGER CANNERIES IN THE MODERN CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. FROM 
fHIS AND SIMILAR LARGE, CLEAN AND WELL-AIRED ROOMS, CALIFORNIA FRUIT IS 
SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. - 


equal at this writing to that of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The population of the country districts, 
the development of the agricultural sec- 
tions of the State has also grown phenom- 
enally, but it has been retarded, as the 
growth of California has always been re- 
tarded, by the lack of the necessary labor 
to gather the crops. In the vineyard, in 
the raisin fields, in the great wheat fields. 


could not keep up with it. In a measure, 
this lack of the necessary farm labor has 
been a factor that has retarded the growth 
of the wonder city of the world, San 
Francisco, for when the big city has 


drawn all the surplus labor of the State 


in its rebuilding operations it has left 
the farming sections in a deplorable con- 
dition, and has itself never been fully 
supplied with men to carry out the big 
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rebuilding projects. ‘The metropolitan 
section has crippled the country, and the 
country has, in turn, at times of crop 
gathering, crippled the big city. Califor- 
nia needs many more hands. It needs 
men who will be willing to take up the 
work of the fields and the cities under 
conditions so idealic that they do not ob- 
tain elsewhere. California needs tillers of 
the soil ; it needs homeseekers; it needs all 
kinds of help, and the city of San Fran- 
cisco needs men of enterprise and capital 
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to develop yet farther an immense com- 
merce on land and sea. The energies that 
are being devoted to the rebuilding of-the 
city, and the immense capital that is en- 
gaged in the thousand and one of the ac- 
tivities of the rebuilding period, must find 
an outlet in other pursuits, and to this, 
more than to every other element that 
makes for enlargement, will be due the 
energy of its people and the immense ex- 
pansion of the Wonder City—San Fran- 
cisco. 


THANKSGIVING 


BY HENRY WALKER NOYES 


He whom doth choose to ever wind 
The broad smooth trail— 


No sanctuary shall he find 


When day doth. fail. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for this our load 
Along life’s narrow stony road ! 


His way a trackless desert lies, 


A living death— 


The hot sand swirling in his eyes 


The desert’s breath. 


For reason clear and faultless eye 
We thank ‘Thee ever, God on high! 


With weary glance doth he behold 


Fair gates ajar, 


_ Dreaming, “At last! This is my g goal— 


The way was far !” 


For humble home and open door 
We thank Thee, Lord, when day is o’er. 


A chaos as of worlds adrift 


Around him falls! 


His heartstrings feel the old-time lift 


Down Memory’s halls. 


Life’s peace, and sweet realities— 
We thank Thee, Father, just for these. 


But he shall turn from that bright light 


With keen regret 


That dreams were made but for the night, 


Then—to forget. 


Lord, in Thanksgiving do we err 
In sharing. with a Wanderer ? 


PRECEDENT 


BY M. GRIER KIDDER 


: life is embarrassed by 
the worship of some 
deified humbug whose 
only claims to respect 
are age and death; 
every progress, re- 
tarded by the ghost of 
some antiquated nonsense hallowed by the 
tinsel of perverted reverence. Most of 
us think what fitted the past must neces- 
sarily fit the present, what guided our 
grandfathers should lead us. Where one 
thing is respected for its usefulness, a 
thousand are worshiped for their antiquity 
—there is ever a misty halo encircling the 
dead and gone, always a miasma of glory 
clouding the old. Every community is 
infested with a remnant of desolate left- 
overs, whose mission is passing resolutions 
of regret on the death of the obsolete and 
the birth of. the practical. A man who 
persists in tailing the procession should 
be made to head it in a hearse; there is 
ho compromise with evolution. 

Every age thinks it should be progress’ 
last halting place; no generation under- 
stands why it should be relegated to yes- 
terday’s junk heap; it is a modest father 
who believes his son can be an improve- 
ment on the old man. Those who followed 
an ideal suited to their time are too prone 
to forget that an old ideal is a new 
will-o’-the-wisp. Yesterday’s rainbow is 
below to-day’s horizon, and the necessary 
vision of yore is but a pleasing dream. 
The age that cannot provide its own en- 
couragements is the mere refuse of what 
has gone before. The useless is always 
allied with sentiment, and faith in the 
immortality of the no ’count is the most 
emphasized of our infatuations. Who 
discovers if he can remember, who greets 
the rising sun if he can weep over the 
setting? Glorification should end with 
usefulness, after the funeral compliment 
should be left to the obituary, mastery to 
the epitaph. 


Think of the sentiment wasted upon 
the dead, the adulation showered upon 
those whose only proof of immortality 
is a box of bones in a.six-foot hole. I 
quarrel with no theory of future perma- 
nency, arraign no man’s idea of coming 
bliss. But dying to get a better hold on’ 
life irresistibly recalls the Irishman’s 


hanging from the ledge of a third story 


window who let go to spit on his hands. 
If the defunct has come to a full stop, 
why grieve so long over the irremediable ? 
If he has made schedule time to glory, 
why lament his arrival? I censure ro one 
for shedding tears over the bier of a loved 
one, but I cannot understand this apothe- 
osis of the dead. Death is a necessary off- 
set to birth. Every town is_ suffering 
from an attack of over-production and an 
epidemic of longevity. Precedent says: 
“Be fruitful and multiply.” Expediency 
says: “Don’t subtract from the multiplied, 
but let up on the multiplication.” Re- 
spect the memory of the dead, yes. But 
why permit morbid retrospection born of 
stupid custom to exploit the dead at the 
expense of the living. Why go to a ceme- 
tery for inspiration; why worship an 
echo? What this world needs to-day is a 
well directed thinning out. Mawkish sen- 
timent keeps our asylums and penitenti- 
aries full to bursting. Conservatism fos- 


ters degeneracy by prolonging the lives 


of those whose functions are begetting 
idiots and criminals. Another thing, this 
“hallowed ashes” talk is over-done, it 


takes a mighty good record to detract 


from its suggestiveness in a Presbyterian 
funeral sermon. 
Here in San Francisco are hundreds of 
acres, every acre worth a Mayor’s bribe, 
devoted rent free to those occupying man- 
sions in the skies, while monopolizing 
valuakle -dirt here, twanging harps in the 
regions of the blessed, holding down ter- 
restrial territory and real estate on the 
jump! These cemeteries are almost in the 
heart of the city, and their founders evi- 
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dently figured on resurrection’s getting 
here before the town grew up to them. 
Merely a race between judgment day and 
San Francisco enterprise. And the result, 
the fairest part of our city unbuilt be- 
cause we have been taught that after a 
man is unable to move, it is a sin to move 
him. What has balked cremation but this 
hide-bound adherence to archaic nonsense ? 

What causes so much mortality but 
keeping those who don’t need fresh air 
among those who do? In my judgment, 
a man who has been “cut off” is no more 
sacred than an arm that has been cut off. 
“Who looks forward to meeting a leg in 
heaven? Who banks on the blessed im- 
mortality of a foot! All we know about 
a dead man is, he’s dead! And our ances- 
tors from whom we inherit our post mor- 


tem views knew no more than we. Do 
they now? I don’t know! 
Now for the legal profession. Why 


should a man of profound genius kesitate 
to voice a conviction until permission is 
granted him from the tomb? Why should 
we consult Sir Matthew Hale, who burnt 
witches, as an authority for an age that 
imprisons a man for scaling live fish? 
Law is the slave of precedent, even its 
vexatious delays and absurd techuicalities 
bespeak its obsequious worship of what 
should be forgotten. No judge wants to 
rule save on lines laid down by a prede- 
cessor or begets a precedent if he can 
adopt one, or follows his conscience if he 
ean follow somebody who, perhaps, had 
none to follow. What is there in common 
between Sir Edward Coke, who, from the 
bench, branded the pure and blaineless 
Raleigh as “a spider of hell!” and a 
United States Chief Justice? Yet is Coke 
hungrily cited. ‘They borrow from every- 
body but Jeffreys, and I suppose at a 
pinch they would levy on him. Consider 
our legal papers! Do you know of a more 


cumbrous, involved tissue of gibberish out- 


side of “Science and Health” or “An Ap- 
peal to Reason?” Ask any lawyer the 
cause, and -he will tell you that while a 
change is needed, nobody wants to risk 
making it. Thus are we “bound hand and 
foot with the grave-clothes of the dead.” 
Thus it is in every walk of life. We dare 
make no move until we have gone to the 
cemetery for a precedent or to a preacher 
for permission. 
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Don’t you know unlearning is more 
difficult than learning, forgetting harder 
than acquiring? What we should un- 
learn was born with us, is a part of us, an 
inherited disease. Few want to acknow- 
ledge having been mistaken ll _ their 
lives, to own to having been natural born 
fools. Reason has no hold on the people, 
and expecting them to follow oniy the 
rational is like expecting them to eat and 
drink only the wholesome. Mental food, 
like physical food, is selected rather to 
please the taste than to satisfy the diges- 
tion. With them, nothing but the legen- 
dary is sacred, only the inherited beyond 
doubt. ‘That any absurdity has escaped 
investigation thus far is sufficient proof 
of its infallibility. Few question what 
their parents masqueraded as fact. This 
satisfied spirit accounts for every ridicu- 
lous fashion that has monopolized the 
worship of humanity, for every venerable 
lie that keeps man where he is. There 
never was an improvement that wasn’t 
made in spite of general protest. 

I. remember when criminals were 
branded. ‘This humane practice had de- 
scended to us sanctioned by the most en- 
lightened jurists. The thief was deco- 
rated with a “T,” the pick-pocket orna- 
mented with a “P,” and so on. Every 
court session used up the alphabet. The 
victim’s arm was lashed, palm up, to the 
rail fronting the judge’s desk. ‘T'hen the 
sheriff approached with a red hot iron, 
which he pressed upon the hand, keeping 
it there till the culprit said “God save the 
State!” three times. Needless to say that 
if the recipient of these attentions stut- 
tered, he enjoyed a torrid experience. 
One man had been sentenced to branding ~ 
for confounding the ownership in some 
hogs. As the iron touched him, he ejacu- 
lated: “God save the State! God save the 
State! God save the State!” Then biting 
out his recently acquired monogram while 
the fumes and smoke of roasting flesh 
filled the court-room, and spitting it into 
the sheriff’s face, “God damn the State!” 
But he stole no more hogs! 

Now, nobody but the- party most inte’- 
ested saw anything wrong in these ther- 
mal demonstrations. ‘There was a unan- 
imity of opinion that while branding is 
not without its discomforts, the initial let- 
ter of the offense on the offender’s hand 
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was a continuous reminder to him and a 
warning to his friends. The difficulty of 
explaining the presence of the chirography 
to those upon whom he desired to make a 
favorable impression when seeking em- 
ployment was not considered. So it was 
with slavery. As scripture had expressly 
sentenced Ham, his heirs and assigns, to 
perpetual servitude, slavery was right as 
long as it paid. When it stopped paying 
in the North, the Yankees’ pockets and 
hearts were touched simultaneousiy, and 
they freed their niggers. When the cot- 
ton crop failed in the South two years 
running—’32-"3 (?)—there was talk of 
the sin of owning slaves, and people won- 
dered if the prophecy concerning Ham 
and his brunette progeny had not been 
distorted. But the ensuing year gave such 
an enormous crop that everybody was con- 
-vinced that slavery had been founded by 
God to Christianize the nigger. Thus was 
the prestige of the precedent  re-estab- 
lished. The best people see no wrong in 
sinning with the majority. It’s a tender 
conscience that cannot be soothed with the 
fiat of fashion. Sophistry is logic in the 
mouth of custom. What everyone says gen- 
erally “goes.” I am not ashamed to say 
my father owned a hundred and fifty nig- 
gers, but I should under existing condi- 
tions be ashamed to own one. I don’t ob- 
ject to being in the minority to a certain 
degree, but I object to carrying lonesome- 
ness to an excess. What the best people 
did fifty years ago the worst would blush 
to do now. 

Custom is a tyrant whose ruin is 
wrought gradually. Revolution is the re- 
_ sort of the majority, not of the few, and 
as custom finds its staunchest defenders 
among the ignorant, its destruction is up- 
hill work. Truth will prevail, but she 
wants time. First, fools must be taught 
to think. Now, as most of us are fools, 
- the trouble begins right there. Next, they 
must be taught to think correcily. Of 
course, the chief obstacle is surmounted 
when they are made to think at all. Yet 
persuading a man to use his first idea to 
advantage is no easy task. But the man 
who assails established precedent hammer 
and tongs, although he may be assailing 
the false, is assailing what the majority 
believe to be true. And an old lie backed 
up by all the damn fools in God’s crea- 


tion is too much for a new truth any 
time. 

When Darwin’s “Descent of Man” ap- 
peared, the world was convulsed. ‘S‘he in- 
telligent would not surrender Adam or 
Eve while the masses naturally fought the 
very logical conclusion that they are de- 
scended from apes. I am surprised that 
those who have had an opportunity to 
study the lower classes should have been 
so long solving the problem of their ori- 
gin. If the average imported voter is not 
a lineal result of a monkey, what in God’s 
name is responsible for him? The ances- 
tor, not the posterity, should kick. Every- 
body knew Darwin is wrong, because the 
Bible says so; that the Bible is right be- 
cause the clergy said so. Now even every 
preacher who is scared to say Darwin is 


right knows he is. At any rate, they bur-— 


ied the man who said God was off in his 
biology, in Westminster Abbey. 

Apropos of this, they have refused Her- 
bert Spencer a grave in the Abbey. Spen- 
cer shattered too many humbugs; he was 
altogether too “raw.” But listen! “When 
Westminster Abbey is forgot,” when the 
attrition of old ocean has relegated Eng- 
land to the rank of the mythical “Atlan- 
tis,’ Herbert Spencer will be a synonym 
of truth, a beacon light to those who are 
striving to pierce the Cimerian darkness 
of superstition. Compare Spencer with 
the royal compost that poisons the soil 
of that venerable fane. Think of excltid- 
ing the author of “Synthetic Philosophy” 
because his dust is not good enough to 
mingle with that consecrated carrion 
known as England’s Royal Line. How 
many Georges would it take to make one 
Spencer? JI wonder where they wiil bury 
the man who refused Spencer burial there. 

How long is it since the medical pro- 
fession preferred killing according to es- 
tablished canon to curing according to rea- 
son? Physicians a few years: back emu- 
lated the mistakes of Abernethy, and the 
blunders of Sir Astley Cooper, as if there 
were inspiration in the absurdities of the 
illustrious dead. Those men were big for 
an age in which fever patients invariably 
died of thirst, and were indiscriminately 
harpooned. What would they be to-day, 
when opening the abdomen is child’s play, 
removing the vermiform appendix nothing 
serious, and sewing up a wound in the 
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pericardium not unknown? What knew 
they of the science of bacteria, sterilizing 
of instruments? What can any physician 
know of biology in an age in’ which the 
pineal gland is said to be the seat of the 
soul? About as much as we know of the 
soul. What modern cow doctor doesn’t 
know that the pineal gland is a rudimen- 
tary eye? It took a long time to shelve 
these blood-letting, blistering old prece- 
dents, but they are shelved all right. All 
honor to them for the good they did, and 
to their patients who recovered in ‘spite 
of them. But the practitioner of to-day 
cares little for the past; his guide is ex- 
periment. 

For a thousand years, the human brain 
was entangled in the metaphysics _be- 
queathed by Aristotle to the schoolmen. 
The classic philosophers were more pro- 
found than the Baconians. But empiric- 
ism being virtually unknown, thev argued 
from hypothetical premises. Reasoned 
profoundly on what they took for granted, 
and carried conviction on what was born 
of sophistry and sworn to by dogmatism. 
And the schoolmen followed in_ their 
tracks. As long as deductive reasoning 
was a precedent, the metaphysician was 
in his glory. 

“There was enough harrowing and reap- 
ing, but the garners contained only smut 
and stubble.” Even the great Kant was 
in his late years a dupe of this meta- 
physical rubbish, as was Virchow, the dis- 
coverer of cellular pathology. Most of 
the so-called psychologists are of this 
transcendental breed. Consider the great 
men who have ignored empirical philoso- 
phy, and the great law of substance to fol- 
low the fiat of ancestral superstition. If 
such men as Kant, Virchow and Agassiy 
scout fact for popular fable, what may be 


expected from the rest of us? The meta-. 


physician is a soarer, never roosts if he 
can find an excuse to get off his perch. 
The old Greek philosopher said: “I assert 
nothing, nay, not even that I[ asseit noth- 
ing!” Listen, no sooner do we quit solid 
earth, no sooner do we rely on inherited 
and baseless precedent in 
tion to modern evidence, than we forsake 
“the clear discernment of truth for the 
exquisite enjoyment of fiction.” 
but one test of truth, the proof born of 
material experiment. We all acknowledge 


population. 


contradistinc- 


"here is 
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this as far as the inorganic is concerned; 
how long before we shall rely on evidence 
to solve the mystery of human life? 

The majority of us are inveigled by the 
speciousness of the unknown, which, with 
most of us, passes for the unknowable. 
The old and absurd seems to fit in a de- 
partment of the brain as in a matrix. The 
very tentacles of our being entwine them- 
selves about that, without which we should 
be as gods. As ‘the delirious patient sees 
the non-existent in his delirium, as the 
dying man beholds the angels he was 
taught to believe in, or the devil that is a 
re-enforcement to his Trinity, so do we 
hug to our breast the corpse of dead and 
useless precedent. Truth to man is what 
has come down to him as truth, not what 
he has subjected to the laboratory of his 
reason. ‘There can be no greater insult 
to him than a request for proof of what 
he has. been taught to believe. Better im- 
pugn his veracity on the known ard pos- 
sible than his faith on the unknown and 
impossible. Every sacred idiocy is hedged 
about with sanctity. Do you know the 
chief and most faithful guardian of all 
this? Woman! ‘There is something in 
majestic nonsense that appeals to her emo- 
tions. ‘There are no consecrated monkey- 
shines in superstition’s service that would - 
not collapse without her self-sacrifice and 
fanatical zeal. Don’t you know that? 
No? Ah, indeed. 

People are moral cowards sibbiiing 
not only their own opinions. but their 
favorable opinions of him who dares to 
voice their own. Every crank voices the 
belief of thousands of his detractors. All 
of our conventionalities rest upon prece- 
dent, and if you would know their 
strength be unconventional. Some fruit 
falls when ripe, some when decayed, some 
only with the tree. 

Marriage is peculiarly cursed with the 


dicta of the past. Until lately, this union 


was for the sole purpose of adding to the 
Celibacy in. a woman was a 
target for scorn, and barrenness 2 curse. 
The value of a wife was regulated by her 
fertility, and the more prolific she w as, the | 
more she was hailed “Blessed art thou 
among women!” Of late, we consider the 
unmarried and the childless as sacred as 
the mother. Marriage for Platonic com- 
panionship sake we recognize as necessary 
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as the alliance born of sentimentai love. 
Woman has discovered that if she would 
be helped she must help herself, that man 
in power is what woman would be in 
power, that it is not the individual, the 
creed or the political party that makes 
the tyrant, but the opportunity to tyran- 
nize. She has found out that while chiv- 
alry is very beautiful, it does little to set 
aside the verdict of the past. What has 
“woman been all these years? A fool who 


has traded off solid advantages for the 


empty blandishments of him who. has 
kept one hand on his heart and the other 
on her pocket book. .If she has been 
aught else, the poor house, the insane asy- 
lum and the social evil lie. 

Few of us understand that, white the 
world moves, we must move with it. 
Change of date is change of stat2. The 
old is but the foundation for the new. We 
have nothing worth having that was not 
born on the death bed of some cherished 
ideal. Unborn future blessings are stir- 
ring in the womb of the present. We 
know not whither we go nor when, but a 
few days will suffice to consign us to ob- 
livion. May we take with us all thut will 
hamper by its example those that follow. 

I believe some people would rather die 
of appendicitis than sacrifice the rudi- 
mentary heirloom that caused it. There 
is a familiarity about the practica] pres- 
ent fraught with contempt. Who appre- 
ciates propinquity with its possibilities if 
he can- invoke the past through memory, 
- history or tradition? What a pitiable ob- 
ject is the reactionist! Who was_ the 
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English bishop who strove to retain the 
“s” that looks so much like an “f?” And 
the distinguished Frenchman who wished 
a law passed to prevent the natural change 
that the French, like other tongues, must 
undergo? What did that Gallic apostle 
of stagnation know of comparative phil- 
ology? About as much as Galen knew of 
comparative anatomy.. Did he know that 
the inspired words of Shakespeare were 
born in the mouths of filthy baboons and 
were improved by adaptation until they 
are fit to paint the despair of Lear the 
misanthrepy of Timon, and the passion 
of Romeo and Juliet? That the luxuriant 
and flexible Greek, the clear-cut Latin, the 
philosophic German, the very version of 
Wycliffe, are but the inheritance of 
gibbering, grinning apes? This generation 
is not to be complimented so much on 
what it knows as on what it knows it 
doesn’t know. Never before in the his- 
tory of intellectual development has the 
little man knows seemed to him so little, 


. and the much he doesn’t know so much. 


~The modern scientist, who is not so 
modest as persistent, is a rara avis. The 
world, thanks to science, is in a state of 
rapid transition before never dreamed of. 
We are confronted with a few old inher- 
ited scare-crows, but evolution is march- 
ingon. The origin of life is almost known 
—our descent from the lower animals 
known. Man wants but breathing time to 
show what is in him, a longer interval be- 
tween wars and reciprocal throat-cutting 
to shake off the chains of custom and the 
shackels of rusty precedent. 
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LOTTA’S FOUNTAIN. 


Pen drawing by Otto Riehl. 
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7 AN FRANCISCO will 
never be what it was.” 
How the old argo- 
nauts love to dwell on 
this theme and recall 
the scenes and  inci- 
dents that have made 
the “‘good old days” so 
pleasant a recollection. The new “Pal- 
ace” wil] not bé like the old hotel, the 
relics of pioneer days and the landmarks 
of the city that was, have all been swept 
away in the fiery flood. Their cyes see 
nothing in the great steel-ribbed — struc- 
tures that rear themselves into the heavens 
above; the churning of the cement-mixer 
brings no song of hope and promise to 
their ears, for it is all too new, too literal, 
and jars the thought of the early days. 

What ‘a flood of tender memories the 
ashes hold in store; what tragedies have 
the brick-piles covered; how many hopes 
have faded away in the smouldering em- 
bers, for beneath the ruins there lies the 
record of trifles and the serious arts of 
life. The dust of forgetfulness has fallen 
over the good and the bad, and in a few 
short years facts and fancies will mingle 
together, and the age of tradition will 
have commenced. 

The ‘‘What Cheer” House, the famous 
hostelry of early times, has crumbled to 
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earth, and not a stone is left one upon the 
other to mark its site. The register of 
guests is closed forever, and the illustri- 


ous names that were once upon its pages 


have long since passed out of mind. The 
city of Bret Harte and Col. Starbottle has 
made way for, shall we say, a better or- 
der of things? - Fort Gunnybags is no 
longer marked with a bronze tablet to 
save it from oblivion. Leidesdorf street 
is changed. The sun seemed to shine with 
more warmth and good cheer at this fav- 
ored nook than in other parts of the city. 
The old Comstock plungers no longer col- 
lect in familiar knots in the sunlight and 
doze away the happy hours. The Exempt. 
Fire House on Portsmouth Square is lev- 
eled to the ground, and the old “machine” 
and the “boys” who tugged at the ropes 
have passed into the Great Beyond. - 

The re-inforced sky-scraper has taken 
the place of the modest brick building of 
former times. The steel and stone build- 
ings have raised themselves Phoenix-like 
from the ashes of the wood and corrugated 
iron buildings, and a city of new ideals 
has come to stay. 

For the lover of things as they weve, for 
the traditions of the good days that have 


-gone by, there is here and there a familiar 


spot that the devastating fire has 39 kindly 
spared. 
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A BOON TO THE THIRSTY WAYFARER. 


What a wealth of pleasant recollec- 
tions Lotta’s Fountain brings into play. 
Who of us has not made it a trysting 
place, resting in its cooling and refresh- 
ing shadow? How many generations, 
having entered upon the active duties of 
life, have in a measure forgotten the old 
landmark? It has stood these many years 
a true and faithful friend. How care- 
fully do we guard the mementoes that 
bring the past and present. together. ‘The 
grains of sand run more freely in their 
course, and one age is happily joined to 
the next. Who has not stood at the site 
of that once noble building, the Forum at 
Rome, and viewed the few remaining 
stones, while his mind conjured up before 
him the scene of its former splendor. A 
thousand years roll past in the wink of an 
eye, and instead of a broken arch and 
crumbling pedestal, the whole structure 
springs from the dust. ‘The Acropclis at 
Athens has so far withstood the dilapida- 
tions of time and the ravages of barbarous 


violence, though no longer possessed of its | 


ancient beauty, is still a reminder of the 
golden era of Greek art. The age of Phi- 
dias looms up prominently from the haze 
of obscurity, and how easy it is to step 
back a hundred generations when the eye 
rests upon such a priceless monument of 


antique art. 
We cannot show the works of ancestors 


Californians we are proud of our missions, 
and justly so, and we guard them with a 
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watchful and tender care, for Time has 
already exacted its toll by overthrowing 
several of the finest arches. We must 
therefore watch with a loyal interest what 
has been left. When the fire had run its 
measure and everything seemed lost and 
had gone the way of the dust, how reas- 
suring it was to our unsteady nerve to see 
the old fountain standing in the warm 
April sunshine, staunchly upright, a 
guarding spirit amidst the blackened 
ruins. It has often been painted and re- 
guilded; the brass drinking cups glistened 
in the noonday sun, polished by the clutch 
of the tired traveler as he tarried to quench 
his thirst. 

Was it less welcome and friendly after 
the battle because it bore the scars of the 
terrible conflict ? 

It filled us with new hope and determi- 
nation, when gloom and despair had tem- 
porarily settled upon the city, for its cool- 
ing waters bubbled with the sparkle of 
new life. The process of re-building has 
been going on with undiminished vigor, 
and men pass by as in the former days, 
answering the call of their work just as 
hurriedly and busily as ever. The new 
buildings are going up on every side, and 
tle dream of a better and more beautiful 
city has partially come true. 

Let us not forget our old friends, the 
friends who had a good and cheering word 
to say in the dark hour of our adversity, 
and as we go about the streets admiring 
the many handsome structures that are the 
wonder and admiration of the builders’ 
art, let us have a kind thought for Lotta’s 
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Fountain. It is the relic that connects the 
old with the new—the bridge by which 
imagination joins our thoughts of ihe city 
of pioneer days with the city that is to 


\ 


be, grander and more magnificent than 
all that came before, and let us offer a — 
prayer that our progress may go on for 
ages and ages! | 
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BY FRANCIS HILL 


Rider of the copper skin; 
Brother with the Claw and Fin; 
To the white man never kin. 


Centaur-naked, painted, free; 
Warring each for mastery— 
Sioux or Blackfoot, Crow or Cree. 


Then the files of bison ran 
Longer than the tongue of man: 
Fire, and food, and robes to tan. 


Beaver plied within the stream, 
Fat and silent, eyes a-gleam. 
Mighty totem, it should seem. 


Ah, but when the bison strayed 
On the trail the fire-horse made— 


Then. the sateless Curse was laid. 


_ Beaver, bison, freedom, life, 
Work for arrow,. play for knife; 
Rider, gods put down that strife. 


Naked rider, proud and bold, - 
Strike your tepee. ‘Time is old. 
Set your face toward the cold. 
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IN DEFENSE OF MRS. GARRETT 


BY HARRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


SPGESEG HIS RECORD of events 
6pally to show the 


| 


elect of Honolulu that 
Mrs. 
the main a good wo- 
man. -For it has too 
often been said, with 
some measure of truth, perhaps, but with 
- more malice and prejudice, that she was 
selfish and designing, and delighted in 
turning the lives of men, when she could, 
into the channels she had cut for them. 
Mrs. Garrett needs no help, especially now 
that she has left Honolulu to conquer new 
worlds. But it is well that her good deeds 
be recorded, as her evil deeds havc been, 
and, as it has often been said, openly by 
men* and more secretly by women, that 
she had no heart, at least, there is one 
instance to prove that this is a calumny. 
Most of the facts come from Wilkie. He 
may not like this publicity, but he is now 
in Manila seeking new fortunes, and even 
if this should reach him, he is rendered 
harmless by distance. Some of the facts 
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are common gossip in Honolulu, and 
others were gleaned from the talk in 
newspaper offices after the papers had 


gone to press. All these, with some per- 
sonal observations, have formed the links 
in the complete chain, which should, in 
justice, be gilded and placed around Mrs. 
Garrett’s adorable neck to the everlasting 
envy of her detractors. 

The rolling ball of events was set in 
motion when old Keawenui, the old-fash- 
joned and venerable Nestor of the Ha- 
waiian bar, helpless in his distress, set out 
to seek Wilkie. He found him under a 


palm tree in the Palace grounds, where 
Wilkie was fond of sitting in the evening 
when the band played at the Hawalian 
Hotel, and where he could enjoy the music 
at a distance, undistracted by the crowd. 
And while the waves of melody floated 
softly through the foliage and the moon- 


Garrett was in - 


light sifted through the waving tops of the 
cocoanut trees, old Keawenui told Wilkie 
the cause of his sorrows. 

“TI have fed him and clothed him from 
the time when he first lay naked and help- 
less in his mother’s arm. My hair has 
grown white under my toil for him, while 
other men rested in the evening o( their 
life. To give him the skill of the white 
man, and his knowledge, I have slaved 
with hope in my heart. He has studied 
with the children of white men and has 
learned their craft and their tongue. And 
all this I have done for him and for our 
race, that he might uphold it with his 
knowledge, and protect it against those 
of the white men who are evil. And now 
—he who should have been one of the 
pride of our youths, to stand like the reef 
against the ocean to preserve our race— 
he has become but a tool of the Haole, and 
a toy for white women. I have worked. 
hard for him, and my hopes have built for 
him a high place, but I am old, end my 
years of sorrow will be few. But there is 
Leialoha. She is young, and he is causing 
her beauty to fade like a hillside in the 
dry season. He has blown his breath on 


the fire of her love with soft words and 


sweet songs. And now he is casting it all 
aside for the smiles of white women to 
whom he is but a toy.” : 

The old native lawyer’s voice trembled 
with excitement, and his long white hair 
and patriarchal beard fairly quivered as 
he waved his hands unconsciously in the 
eloquent gestures he employed before 


juries. 


“That is the reason why I came to you, 
Wilkie. You are a newspaperman, and 
you know the ways of men and women. 
You are a child of Hawaii, even if your 
skin is white. I can speak to you in my 
own tongue the things which are in my 
heart, as I could not express them in Eng- 
lish. I ask for your help, for myself, but 
still more for Leialoha. Yesterday morn- 
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ing she strung him a lei of ilima flowers. 
At noon she saw it around the neck of 
-a white woman. Before, in the evenings, 
when the air was cool and fragrant with 
the breath of ginger blossoms, he would 


sit with his guitar and sing to her the 


sweet songs of our own people. And their 
hearts were melted together. Now he 
sings the songs of your race, which are 
cunningly wrought, but have no sweet- 
ness, and in the evenings she sits alone 
and the guitar is silent. Her heart is 
withering within her, and you are .he only 
one to whom we can look for help.” 

The story was new to Wilkie, but as he 
decided to step into the plot and swing the 
tide of events, if he could, he resolved in 
the same flash of thought to see Mrs. Gar- 
rett. 

Mrs. Garrett held a unique position in 
Honolulu society. Without riches or any- 
ing to recommend her but her own per- 
sonal charms and her cleverness, both of 
which, however, were far above tne aver- 
age, she had conquered an elevated posi- 
tion among the elect from the minute 
when the grimy planks of the Oceanic 
wharf first knew the touch of her dainty 
foot. Furthermore, she had held it, in 
spite of all assaults of the enemy. Mr. 
Garrett was an unknown quantity in 
Honolulu, but it was’ understood that 
Mrs. Garrett’s sinews of war came mainly 
from this mysterious source in regular 
monthly remittances. It was also whis- 
pered that Mrs. Garrett swelled her treas- 
ury by drawing commissions from milli- 
ners, dressmakers, voice culture artists, 
ete., to whom she sent patrons. But these 
things, as well as such terms as “Becky 
Sharp” and “adventuress” were whispered 
only at the very most intimate of after- 
noon teas. For the few, whose sayings 
of that order had reached Mrs. Garrett, 
had met with retribution in some form as 
swift as it was complete. Of Mrs. Gar- 
rett’s deeds of evil and acts of wickedness, 
volumes could be written, but this tale 
shall deal exclusively with an act of self- 

denial and unrewarded generosity. 
The number of those who went to Mrs. 
Garrett for advice was legion, but Wilkie 
had a special claim on her. When the 
crash of the sugar boom had left him 
stranded, after a life of leisure and pleas- 


ure, fighting in the general wreckage with 


no other assets than a college education 
and a good taste in things musical, artis- 
tic and literary, it was she who had in- 
spired him with a self-confidence which 
was as new to him as it was necessary, and 
had started him as society man on _ the 
Honolulu Herald. The first year after 
that event had converted a mere pleasant 
acquaintance into a friendship, almost a 
conspiracy. 

Mrs. Garrett had exerted herself for 
Wilkie, as she did in everything ta which 
she gave the initiative, and was, in a large 


‘measure, responsible for his initial suc- 


cess. She supplied him with inside in- 
formation, gleaned from the flotsam of 
society’s gossip, often containing tips of 
big business deals, which were to have re- 
mained secret from the public gaze. 

In return, Wilkie, in a tactful way, saw 
to it that the Herald became the aily of 
Mrs. Garrett in her social campaigns. 
Even after he had graduated from the 
society columns to more important spheres 
he was careful that her interests were not 
forgotten. 

So Wilkie comforted the heartbroken 
patriarch and elicited from him such facts 
as he knew, which were few, beyond that 
Philip had suddenly become an amateur 
operatic star, and had announced his in- 
tention to abandon his legal studies for 
a more dazzling career on the stage. The 
old man was sure that some white woman 


:was the cause, but who he knew not. Then 


Wilkie went to the opera house, where he 


_ knew. Mrs. Garrett must be. 


_ Philip Keawenui held the center of the 
stage, where the flower of MHonolulu’s 
youth was struggling to present a fair 
imitation of “Carmen.” Philip was sing- 
ing the famous toreador song, and the 
critical look had almost faded from the 
face of Mrs. Garrett, who, seated in an 
empty box, superintended the rehearsal 
with her usual energy. 

“Wilkie, it is a success,” she said en- 
thusiastically, as he seated himself be- 
side her. “I have staked my reputation on 
this thing, and behold!” 

The newspaperman shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Tell me, Fanny,” he said, “did 
you ever stake your reputation on any- 
thing that you knew might not be a suc- 
cess? You never did. You’re not a gam- 
bler ‘at chance, and you know it. You 
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seem to be playing the game, and you al- 
ways hold all the aces. That is the very 
secret of your success.’ 

“You should not ae your ignor- 
ance on subjects that are too deep for 
you,” said Mrs. Garrett lightly. “Then 
you would seem wiser. But just look at 
that boy! How could I ever know that I 
was to make such a discovery? He is a 
perfect toreador. He has the figure and 
the face—very light for a Hawaiian, is he 
not? And then his absolutely natural 
grace. See the verve with which Le car- 
ries himself! Watch his gestures! See 
how his eyes flash! He carries that cos- 
tume as if he had never worn anything 
else in his life. He lives that part. He 
does not know that he is acting. You 
know that I am by no means an enihusi- 
ast, but I know that I am going te make 
that boy. There is a fortune for |:!m on 
the stage. “The Hawaiian Tenor,’ think 
of the hit that would make! And he is 
my discovery.” 

“So you are Mephisto.” said Wilkie 
dryly. “That’s really too bad. Still, 
there’s no help for it, and you must do the 
trick.” 

“Do what?” asked Mrs. Garrett. The 
chorus had fallen in, loudly and enihusi- 
astically, and the stage commanded every 
one’s attention. “You have something on 
your mind, Wilkie, and you might as well 
make a clean breast of it.” 

Mrs. Garrett leaned slightly closer to 
him, and he warmed to the telling of his 


story with more eloquence than he usually. 


commanded. 

“And what you wish is, that I defeat 
my own plans, since you cannot do so 
yourself, is it not?” asked Mrs. Garrett, 
when he had finished. 

“T have put the case to you fairly,” 
said Wilkie, stoutly. “Even if your plans 
are successful, you'll make nothing of him 
but an effete matinee idol. That will be 
unsatisfactory to you, and eventually to 
him. Leave him where he is, and he will 
become a useful, contented wheel in the 
universal machinery. Throw into the bal- 
ance the happiness of the girl and the old 
man, and you'll see that the satisfaction 
of your whim is not worth the price. If 
you wish, [71] make this a personal matter 
and ask it as a favor to myself, and I 
know you won’t refuse.” 


“You practically force me in the most 
unfair way, but that is what I have 
learned to expect from men,” said Mrs. 
Garrett. . “‘T’ll see what I can do to cut 
the pinions of this soaring fledgling that 
he may remain in the blissful content of 
the family barnyard. Well, now, I must 
really attend to this rehearsal, so run 
along, and you can drop in for cea next 
Friday. just entre nous, you know, and 
we'll see how vour problem is progress- 
ing.” 

During the next few days, Wilkie 
watched events strictly as a spectat=r, but 
none the less with great interest. Twice he 
met Mrs. Garrett in the street with Philip. 
On the night of the performance of the 
opera the boy received an ovation, which 
was far from pleasing to Wilkie. - Further- 
more, an enormous bouquet was thre wn to 
him from one of the boxes after hhis sing- 
ing of the Toreador song, and this, Wil- 
kie heard, had the card of Mrs. Garrett 
attached to it. Wilkie could not yard off 
a suspicion that Mrs. Garrett was not 
playing fair, and looked forward with ex- 
pectation to the tete-a-tete on Friday, 
when matters would be explained. 

Wilkie went to Mrs. Garrett’s jiouse on 
Friday afternoon, only to find Philip 
there. The youth was stretched easily on 
a pile of cushions on the floor idly strum- 
ming a guitar, striking soft, lazy minor 
chords, with his eyes half-closed in indo- 
lent well-being. Mrs. Garrett was «itting 
above him on a couch. She almost seemed 
to lean over him, and a feeling came over 
Wilkie that she had been passing her 
hands through his hair. The picture | 
flashed before him of the soft, black locks 
curling around and caressing the slim 
white fingers as they moved slowly and 
lingeringly through them. He was irri- 
tated, and his vexation rose by observing 
the indolent grace of the boy, as he played 
and sang at Mrs. Garrett’s bidding, with 
an intense expression in the tender Ha- 
walian words, as were he almost openly 
directing them to her. She seemed to en- 
ter into the spirit of it, and the expression 
of intimacy between them so worked on 
Wilkie’s nerves that he became taciturn. 
almost rude. But this seemed to pass 
unnoticed, as the songs went on, and the 
languid chords of the guitar, and the soft, 
low laugh of Mrs. Garrett. So Wilkie left, 
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his departure being unprotested, and his 
indignation was beyond expression. Dur- 
ing the next few days, he felt inclined to 
believe considerable of what was said 
about Mrs. Garrett by those whom he con- 
sidered her detractors. 

About a week after this, Wilkie received 
a telephone message from Mrs. (arrett. 
“Come to my house at once,” was all 
she said, and the click as she hung up the 
receiver precluded questioning. Curiosity 
overpowered Wilkie’s disgust and |e went. 
The Japanese maid ushered him into the 
sitting room and closed the door behind 
him. No one was in the room, and he 
stepped forward to enter the sanctum, 
which was separated from it by a heavy 
portiere, when the sound of Philip’s voice 
on the other side held him back. 

“And I love you, Fanny,” the soft, 
musical voice rose, swelling with love and 
quivering with passion. “All that is sweet 
in my songs is for you. What f sing of 
the deep, dark blue of the ocean is your 
eyes. The evening breeze, filled with the 
fragrance of maile and ginger, is your 
breath. The gold of the sunrise is your 
hair. All that is sweetness, all that is 
color, all that is melody, it is all yours. 
When I have sung to you I have willed 
that my songs were breathing on your 
heart, and that the tones should linger 
and vibrate in your dreams. You and [ 
together, the endless wealth of beauty and 
music and love shall be ours. Your lips 
are like the Ohia on the mountain, rip- 
ening red, and wet with dew, and [ shall 
reach them, and——” 

“Philip Keawenui, you are a_ fool,” 
Mrs. Garrett’s voice was hard. “Your 
youth is but a small excuse for your pre- 
sumption. How dare you speak to me 
like this. I have liked your songs and I 
have petted you, but that has been all. 
Because I have flattered your vanity you 
demand the impossible like a spoiled child, 
crying for the moon. I noticed your fool- 
ish vanity, but how could I imagine it 
would ever culminate in this insult. How 
could you ever dream in your wildest 
dreams that you could aspire to me—a 
white woman. Remember that for you, 
even were you on the heights of tae fame 
of your dreams, there would always be 
a barrier. Were it not for the very enor- 
mity of your behavior, I could almost 
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pity you. Now, go, and never dare to 
enter my house again.” 

There was silence for a moment. The 
curtains of the portiere parted, and with 
a groaning sob Philip Keawenui rushed 
out through the room. A moment later, 
Mrs. Garrett appeared. 

“You came just a little earlier than I 
expected, but it may be as well. You 
have heard me play my little part; are 
you satisfied. now?” Mrs. Garrett spoke 
quickly and nervously. Her voice was 
raised, almost imperceptibly, above its 
usual key. It seemed unnatural to Wil- 
kie. 

“Why, you did excellently,” he assured 
her. “In fact, that little speech of yours 
was the very thing. It was exactly what 
was wanted. It was almost dramatic.” 

“Why don’t you say theatrical?” said 
Mrs. Garrett scornfully. “That would be 
closer to it. Could you not feel the un- 
natural ring of false sentimentality 
through it all? I had rehearsed the whole 
thing. I had thought it out word for 
word. I am not a dramatist, but it seemed 
good to me, until I said it. Then it 
sounded like a discord against the words 
of that boy. He gave me all the golden 
poetry of his soul. He laid the innermost 
nerves of his heart bare to me. And I 
sat there with a dissecting knife and cut 
them and slashed them. He offered me 
the golden coin of his young, hot love, and 
I paid him with glittering brass.” 

Mrs. Garrett’s voice had fallen almost 
to a whisper. She sank down on the couch 
and sat looking down with a fixed gaze, 
her hands clasped over her knees, her body 
swaying slowly to and fro. 

There was a pause. 

Suddenly she threw herself back and 
looked full into Wilkie’s face. Ali con- 
ventionality had left her, and he was 
struck with her new beauty in her ecstatic 
excitement. 

“You are satisfied, are you not?” her 
voice rang with the quiver of a fine metal 
string suddenly snapped. “But what 
about the boy? Yes, of course, he will get 
over it and return to his.native sweetheart. 
It is hard for him while it lasts, but 
vouth recovers. It is well. But what 
about me? You never thought of that, 
did you? Of course not. I am 2 frivol- 


ous woman, and a light woman. Oh, you 
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all know that so well. But did it ever 
occur to you that I, too, might have a 
heart? 

“No, of course not. But I am going to 
tell you something that may make you un- 
derstand that the game may he played 
with brass counters, “but sometimes one of 
us throws in a gold piece, and it is won, 
or it is lost. 

“Yes, I have played with men’s loves 
and I have toyed with men’s loves. IJ have 
placed them under the magnifying glass 
and examined them and seen the worth- 
lessness of them all. I have weighed 
them, like a coin in a banker’s scale, and 
the stamp was fine, and the gilt was bright 
but the weight was small and the ring 
was not true. Men gave me _ beautiful 
words they cunningly wrought with their 
brains, but they said, they rang from their 
hearts. And I smiled, and I played with 
my glittering, worthless counterfeit coins. 
and while their shrill, false ring filled 
my ears I laughed, and I let on as if I 
thought them all sold. 

“Then you threw in my way a poor lit- 
tle coin with no glittering brightness 
among the sparkle of all the others. It 
was thrown to me only to pass on to one 
who cared for such a poor little thing, and 
to whom it could be given because it was 
unsightly among all the rest. And I took 
it, lightly enough, and I played with it. 
And then I heard it ring clear and true, 
and I knew that I had found one golden 
com amongst all the brass... And this 
poor little dull coin was the one of thein 
all which I must not keep. 

“That boy loved me, Wilkie. Ife knew 
what love was. With him it was the true 
cry of nature. He called to ime as the 
grey wolf bays in the starlight night for 
his mate. And my heart leapt with joy, 
and my arms longed to take him and press 


him to my breast. And I thirsted to feel 


his hot breath on my cheek, but i must not 
answer his call. He would sit there and 
sing to me, songs of his own pe ple, swell- 
ing with tears and passion like tlie rise 
and fall of the winds that sweep in from 
the sea. With his whole heart and soul, 


the thoughts of his brain and the desire 
of his manhood, all melted in one in ihe 
heat of his youth, he overpowered me wid 
»overwhelmed me, so that I seemed like a 
fragment of seaweed tossed in the surging, 


swirling whirl of the scsi on dos coral 
reef. 

“And then, at times, his songs were 
heavy with sadness and sweetness and 


~ hopelessness, soft like the strokes of the 
‘wing of the fish-hawk as it sweeps home 


over the rice-fields in the sunset, sweet 
as the faintest whisper of the wind, when 
it wakes in the morning. And J feit 
faint, as if my senses were being wafted 
away deep in an ocean of fragrance of 
flowers. | 

“These were the times when [ was ‘ike 
a leaf in the wind before his wiil, but he 
did not know it, and that was what mad2 
me be cruel and false. You think tha‘ 
you know what it is for a woman to be 
false, and you do not. But I do. It is 
not the promises that she makes and the 
vows that she breaks, for all these count 
for nothing. It is when a woman leves, 
and her tongue denies her love, which her 
heart is crying out within her, it is then 
she is false, for she betrays the love 
which is the cause of her being. 

“But I felt and I knew that it could 
not be. The likes of you and me, Wilkie, 
we ave dwarfed and crippled by custom,: 
conventionality and prejudice, and_ 
light of love is not for us. I have seen 
it and I dared not possess it, but still I . 
am far richer than the manv who have 
never even seen. He had all his wealth 
of love and youth and joy of living, and 
he offered ine it all without stint or reser- 
vation. Bvi I knew that it eou'd not be 
mine, for I had nothing of its velue to 
offer in re‘urn. 

‘So he has gone, and he will forget me 
—quickly, [ know, for I turned the tide 
of his passion into hate by the sting ot 
my words. And hé will find in the heart 
of that poor little Hawaiian gir! the treas- 
ures I had not to offer -him.” 

* * 

_A few months later, Wilkie went to 
spend an evening with old Keawenui. 
The old man was sitting in a corner of the 
dark verancs. He motioned Wilkie to 
walk soft!y, and he approached cautiously 
to his seat. “The patriarch bent over to 
him with a youthful twinkle in his eyes. 

“Taisten,” he whispered. “This makes 
my old heart feel young again.” 

From under the massive bank of foliage, 
which rose like a dark green wave from 
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the turf below, curving over the veranda, 
came the sound of low voices. | 

“Tt is true,” said a clear young voice. 
“T love you alone, Leialoha. You are the 
only one [ ever really loved with the true, 
great love, which is the only one. Once 
a great madness came over me, when the 
white woman crazed my senses with her 
cunning, and I was like one intoxicated 
with awa. But all that was madness. For 
you, my love is lasting as are the moun- 
tains. You are my only one, you, Leia- 
loha.” 


“T know it, I believe you,” the second 


voice was so soft it could hardly be heard 
above the rustle of the leaves. “How could 
a white woman love! Their love is like 
their flowers, tied up and trimined and 
shown how they must grow. My love for 
you is the strong wild vine. It clings to 
you, and holds you tight, and twists and 
winds itself about you, so that we can 
never part.” 


There was a silence. -Then a soft guitar 


chord, and the two voices arose, blending — 


in the rise and fall, in the tenderness and 
softness and sadness of Hawaiian melody. 


THE LURE OF THE SOLITUDES 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


®T IS SAID that on the 
vast reaches of the 


through the frosty air 
and the giant peaks 
appear dimly on the 
dark horizon, the 
silence becomes so oppressive at times 
that even the wild horses, standing with 
-lowered heads, are seized with a sense 
of uneasiness and stampede madly they 
know not where.- 

The cheep of a cricket, the snapping 
of a twig or the hoot of a night owl 


would be welcomed by the prospector in. 


these solitudes. The only companionship 


he can depend on is that of his burro, . 


browsing on the desert shrubs, end the 
occasional bray of that camel of the 
American Sahara sounds like music in his 
ears. 

I met one of these men the other day. 
He had sold a hole in the desert for a 
tidy sum, and had returned for the first 
time in fifteen years to the abodes of 
civilization. Our acquaintance, made at 
the house of a mutual friend rapidly 
ripened into friendship, and at his in- 
vitation [ accompanied him to the Van 
Ness Theatre. 

My host gazed curiously around at the 


desert, when the stars — 
are shining’ brightly- 


richly dressed ladies and their well-attired 
escorts. He watched the unfoldment of 


‘the comedy, “Caught in the Rain,” and 
“listened to the contagious humor of Willie 


Collier without the ghost of a smile. He 
gazed at me reproachfully, when I occa- 
sionally gave way to paroxysms of laugh- 
ter, and behaved as if relieved when the 
performance came to an end. 

We dropped into a newly opened cafe, 
resplendent with lights and pulsating with 


good fellowship. The orchestra was ren- 


dering the “Bohemian Girl,” and the place 


was a veritable hive of fair women and 


handsome men. The waiter anticipated 
our every want, and rendered faultless 
service. My friend ordered extravagantly 
and then informed me that he preferred 
the bacon and beans of his desert lunch. 
He puffed on a most fragrant Havana, 
and added that he would not give his old 
corn cob for a thousand of them. 

He sampled liquors fit for the gods and 
sighed for the tarantula juice of the soli- 
tudes. 

I tried to rally him on his affectation. 
I told him that in a few weeks he would 
not forfeit his present life of Sybaritic 
luxury for all the deserts in existence. I 
informed him that such a life as he was 
now able to indulge was the one grand 
prize for which the struggling thousands 
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parading the streets were fighting, and 


that it represented the very acme of suc- 
cess to most of those who glimpsed its 
pleasures from the sidewalk. - 

He looked at me with a quiet smile, and 
then walked on in silence, evidently 
wrapped in self-communion. A few days 
later I received a note to the effect that 
he had returned to the desert. 

That was some weeks ago, and _ yet, 
though our acquaintance was but casual, 
I sometimes even now, while sitting at 
my desk, see him with the eye of imagi- 
nation, slowly trailing his burro through 


the dreadful solitudes, or cooking his eter- - 


nal beans by the aid of a few desert twigs, 
or wrapping himself on the hard ground 
in his rough blanket, and at such moments 
I incline to the belief that we are all more 
or less mad. One man stands ready to 
forfeit honor, friends, prospects, all that 
he hath save his life, for that which an- 
other, already having, throws to the winds. 


MONTHLY. 


Some one has advanced the idea that, 
by a mysterious provision of nature, we 
all experience approximating ratios of 
pleasure and pain; that in the long run 
Fate strikes the balance about even; and 
that the sweet and the sour in our indi- 
vidual existences are mixed in the same 
general proportion. ‘These optimists aver 
that the naked savage of Tierra del Fuego, 
shivering in the Antarctic blasts; the pov- 
erty-stricken shirt-maker of our tevement 
districts, working to assuage the prick 
of hunger, or the coolie of Cochin China, 
with his scanty rice bowl, each, according 
to his social or mental capacity, derives in 
the final analysis as much pleasure out of 
existence as the millionaire who proclaims 
that the world is his. Perhaps it is so. 
Perhaps the Igorrote enjoys his uncooked 
dog, the Esquimaux his raw whale blub- 
ber, or the desert wanderer his beans, as 
well as the gourmand does an Epicurean 
repast; but “I hae my douts.” 
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PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA. A NEW ROAD IN REDWOODS. ON THE LINE OF THE 


CALIFORNIA NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
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THE MISCHIEF 


OF THE MOON 


BY WALTER ADOLF ROBERTS 


“The Devil’s in the moon for mischief.” —ByRon. 


week YOU HAVE been in 

Guaymas, you know 
the Plaza. It is the 
one touch of color 
that the Sonora sea- 
port boasts. Artifi- 
cially, a tropical 
: oasis has been created 
there, and if one looks only at the palms 
and oleanders and forgets the adobe town 
beyond, he can well imagine himself to 
be anywhere below Cancer, in Mazatlan, 
perhaps, or even in Mexico City, the old 
ciudad. 

Jack Morton, the young manager of 
the American Railroad, came to the plaza 
on the night in question. He was some- 
thing of a dreamer, and liked the exotic 
tropical surroundings. Also, he liked to 
listen to the band that interpreted grand 
opera selections with an understanding 
and warmth that would have brought 
many a more critical audience to its feet. 
But most of all, be it admitted, he liked 
to watch the parade for which band-night 
was always made the excuse. It is a 
charming custom, and if you ever go to 
Guaymas, you are likely to acquire the 
habit. At any rate, you will not fail to 
‘appreciate its picturesqueness. In the 
plaza there are two walks shaped very 
much like a figure 8, or, it would be more 
correct to say, like two slightly elongated 
circles which touch each other, and al- 
most form a figure 8. One of. these cir- 
cles is reserved for the maidens, the other 
for the men; but at regular intervals at 
the point where the paths run parallel, the 
paraders of both sexes walk side by side. 
It is then that the young men throw 
across a shower of flowers, and, openly 
defying all duenas, ask and receive favors 
from the hands of their mistresses. | 

Morton leaned back and _ watched 
through half-closed eyelids. The band 
was playing, “Iua Noche Blanca,” and it 


seemed to him that something of the 
spirit of that seductive air had entered in- 
to the procession of Mexican girls. Surely 
their motions had never before been so 
graceful, their figures so lissom, their 
black eyes and hair shown to better ad- 
vantage from beneath the lace mantillas. 
There was one whom his gaze followed 
persistently. He could not have ex- 
plained why, but he decided there and 
then that she was the most beautiful wo- 
man he had ever seen. — 

She was so slender, so piquante, and, 
unusual circumstance in Mexico, she was 
alone. 

After a moment of hesitation, Morton 


rose and slipped into a place among the . 


men. It was the first time he had ever 
taken an active part in the parade, and a 
certain shyness led him to walk round the 
circle three times with barely a glance 
across at the maidens as they received 
their lovers’ advances with affected indif- 
ference. The fourth time his eyes met 
those of the girl who had so impressed 
him. She was barely six feet away, and 
his heart throbbed, as for the fraction of 
a second the velvety depths of her black 
eyes returned his gaze. Then a blush 
mantled her eheek, and with the faintest 
of faint smiles she looked away. 

A little Mexican boy with a basket of 
flowers came running by. 

“Flores, Senor!” he cried. “Lindas 
rosas !” 

Feeling for a coin, Morton gave it to 
him and received in return a bunch of 
white and red roses. Hastily separating 
them, he selected a red bud and threw it 
with a sure aim. It brushed her cheek 
and fell upon her bosom, between the folds 
of her black mantilla. She started, and 
her hand went to her heart, but the next 
minute she was carried out of his sight 
by the moving throng. 

Morton’s head was in a_ whirl. He 
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knew the Mexican custom well enough. If 
she still had the rose when he saw her 
again she accepted his advances with favor. 
In anticipation of this he took his card and 
crushed it round the stem of another 
flower. Nor was he disappointed. His 
rose nestled above her ear when next they 
came opposite to each other. The second 
reached safely the same sweet haven that 
the first had found, and in due course his 
card fluttered back almost mysteriously 
from the folds of her dress, and fell on 
the pavement within easy reach. 

On it were scribbled a few words in 
Spanish, which, being translated, said: 
“What wantest thou?” “And his answer 
went back: “Meet me when the plaza is 
empty and the band has gone.” 

Morton was amazed at his own daring. 
He did not seriously believe that she 
would keep the appointment, for Mexican 
etiquette is very strict. But then, she had 
been alone. There must be some reason 
for that. 

Therefore, in the plaza, he sat and 
waited. The band broke up early, the 
electric lights were switched off, and the 
crowd proceeded to disperse slowly. The 
witchery of the moonlight was all power- 
ful. It was indeed “La Noche Blanca,” 
the white night of Mexico, such as only 
those who have been in Spanish America 
can understand. 

He watched the women’s faces as they 
passed him, but she was not among them. 
Did she resent his presumption? Appar- 
ently, for the plaza was soon deserted, and 
still she had not come. 

Morton cursed himself softly and pro- 
duced a cigar, but: before he could light 
it, it fell from his fingers and he sprang 
to his feet. With a warning rustle of silk 
she had stepped from behind a fountain 
and stood before him, with delicious hesi- 
tancy. 

“Senorita!” he cried. 

“Senora!” she corrected. “Senora Per- 
alta.” And he understood. ‘This, then, 
was the reason for her being at the band 
concert without a duena. 

To Morton, the ways of Mexico were 
not new, and, disconcerting as was the 
information he had just received, he 
plunged still further. If nothing were 
ventured, most certainly would nothing 
be had. | 


MONTHLY. | 


“I longed to know you, to be your 
friend, the moment my eyes rested upon 
you. Can you blame me?” he said softly. 

“Is it your custom in America to seek 
a woman’s friendship in this way? A rose, 
that is a little thing. Your card, that 
told me your name, nothing more. But, 
you asked me to meet you here. Do you 
know how much I risk, Senor, I who am 
married ?” 

Spanish when spoken by a beautiful wo- 
man amid a setting of palms that shimmer 
in the moonlight, has an _ intoxicating 
quality known to no other language. 
Senora Peralta’s words may have implied 
reproof, but there ran through them a soft 
undertone that sent the blood tingling in 
every vein of Morton’s body. 

“But you came,” he said, drawing 
nearer. | 

“Yes, I came—ah, what would you do?” 

Passionately, his arms had sought her 
waist. She struggled for a moment, and 
then every muscle relaxed and she sank 
into his arms. His lips sought hers, and 
he kissed her a dozen times. 

Later, they found a bench that was al- 
most hidden by a clump of oleanders, and 
he drew her down on to his breast. The 
flower above her ear, the rose that he had 
given her, crushed against his coat, and its 
perfume mingled with the faint odor of 
her hair. 

Morton experienced a world of new sen- 
sations on that night of nights. He had 
never before been caressed by a woman of 
the Latin race, and he discovered, like 
many another good man before him, that 
the art they practice is one to which the 
‘daughters of the colder North cannot lay 
claim. | 

But even in Mexico, the first flush of © 
passion does not last forever, and even- 
tually the situation straightened itself out 
in his mind. He remembered facts which 
perhaps he would have been wiser never 
to forget. 

“Your husband, querida?”’ he . ques- 
tioned. “What of him? He mvyy notice 
vour absence, and if this should lead you 
into trouble, I shall never forgive my- 
self.” 

She opened her eves languidly. 

“Mv husband? Ah, he is so cruel, so 
hard, now that he can find no work to do. 
But he will never know where I have been. 
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He thinks that I have gone to see a 
friend.” 

“What work can he do?” asked Morton 
with a sudden inspiration. — 

“He is a railroad man. He was dis- 
charged three months ago, and he sits idle 
in the hotel all day and frets—ah, the dull 
pig!” She hid her face upon his breast, 
as though to shut out an ugly picture. 

Morton reflected for a few moments. A 
vile thought had come to him, and to his 
credit be it said that he tried to fight it 
down. However, he at last said, slowly: 

“T could send him away, if he would go. 
You know that I am the manager of the 
railroad. We need a man at Culiacan. If 
he will go there, will you stay behind in 
Guaymas? We could see each other every 
day then. What say you?” 

Now, as this is a true story, it must be 
recorded that Senora Peralta struggled 
out of his arms and rose to her feet at the 
suggestion. Her dainty little figure be- 
side the oleander shrub was at first stiff 
and uncompromising. Then she seemed 
to relent, and at last turned to him again. 

‘Be it so,” she said softly. “He will 
go; he has looked for work long and has 
not found it. And I, well, meet me here 
again to-morrow night. Is not that an- 
swer enough ?” 
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Then, as the American prudently sepa- - 


rated from her ere they reached the open 
street, she glanced upwards. 

“ Ah, the moon!” she said softly. “The 
mad moon! It smiled on us, and we will 
remember this night forever, you and [.” 

“Until death, beloved,” said Morton 
fervently, and he admits nowadays that 
the Senora had prophesied wisely. For 
he sent Peralta to Culiacan the next day, 
and in the evening waited by the olean- 
ders. 

The moon sailed benignly above the 
palms, but still she did not come. Pres- 
ently a Mexican boy approached, peering 
to right and left. 

“El Caballero, Senor Don Juan Mor- 
ton,” he piped, and held out a letter. 

Morton seized it eagerly and tore it 
open. Holding it to the light he read as 
follows : 

“Amigo—In the plaza at Culiacan, the 
band plays every night. You, who love 
the music and the moonlight, will not fail 
to visit us, and when you come, my hus- 
band and I will welcome you with all our 
hearts. Senor Peralta knows nothing 
about a railroad, but he will learn, and 
I do not think you will dismiss him. In 
his name and mine, I thank you. Adios/ 
Rosalia Peralta.” 


SUCCESS 


BY STACY E. BAKER 


Success! A golden diadem to wear 
When one has reached the ending of the way; 
The fitting final prize of energy; 

The culmination of an earnest prayer. 

Success is but a rose, embedded where 


The thorns are thickest. 


Blooming bright and gay,. 


And dew-bedecked, it gives itself to-day 
To those who would achieve—to those who dare. 


Success is but a mooring place, to pass 
The few: contented years which we will know; 
A maiden fair of form and bright of dress— 
A dainty and a most seductive lass, 
‘With blushing cheeks and lashes hanging low— 
All these my definitions of success ! 
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THE MAKING OF CRIMINALS 


THROUGH THE RACE TRACK 


THE NECESSITY FOR ACTION AT THE COMING 
ELECTION 


BY DR. T. B. WILSON 


Recently the New York Evening Post saw fit to publish a rather clever article on the “‘in- 
troductory feature’’ in the magazines, and notably in the Overland Monthly, devoting nearly 
a column of its valuable space to this critique. The article commences: ‘fO! Make me more 
like a newspaper every day,’’ and then goes on to suggest that the magazine editor, in order to 
give weight to his utterances, or in an attempt at the original, has strayed far away from 
tradition and routine, and has adopted the ‘“‘freak’’ ideas of the newspaper man. The monthly 
magazine has no desire to be ‘‘more like a newspaper every day!’’ I do not agree with the 
writer of the article in question, as the trend of the most modern of the yellow dailies is 
to FOLLOW in the public footsteps, and not to LEAD. To lead would mean loss of circula-- 
tion. To fight for a principle is a duty that has come to be second nature to the weekly 
newspaper and the magazine, for to fight for a principle might mean the loss of advertising 
patronage, and the daily newspapers, big and little, base their morality, with but very few 
exceptions, ON THE RESULTS IN THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT! If it PAYS to 
issue a yellow supplement, every Sunday, which goes far to give small children a most vicious 
understanding of life, the great daily paper will cheerfully issue that supplement. If it PAYS 
to issue an extra giving the results of horse races, the daily newspaper will gladly issue that 
extra. If it PAYS to publish the details of a bloody prize-fight or a brutal murder, the daily 
newspaper will enthusiastically issue these details and chortle and gloat over its scoops in 
immorality. 

In San Francisco, the hub of California’s social life, the most deteriorating influence is the 
race-track. 

The San Francisco newspapers will publish the advertisements of the race-tractz, the ad- 
vertisements of the hand-book artists and the pool room men, and yet the proprietors of these 
newspapers are “‘honorable men,”’ in the most meanly common acceptation of the term. 
They have seen a weekly newspaper in their city wage a war, which bids fair to be a success- 
ful cne, for eight to nine years against the track evil; they have never lifted a hand or made 
a scratch of a pen to help the cause along, and they have never chosen to make the fight 
their fight because, in this case, they might LOSE PRESTIGE AND CIRCULATION! They 
found themselves face to face with the rich man at one end of the game, growing richer 
through this racing game iniquity, and the poor man, at the other, who felt that to take 
away his free ticket to the penitentiary, his daughter’s pass to the house of prostitution, his 
boy’s diploma in the school of petty and grand larceny, is an infringement of a divine pre- 
rogative! 

It has ever been known that the laws of the State of California are so worded as to 
prohibit pool selling and gambling, but that this wording is so ambiguous, SO MISCHIEV- 
OUSLY AND CUNNINGLY DEVISED that, instead of being an instrument of punishment, 
the law becomes in the hands of unscrupulous attorneys and supine judges a protection for 
the gambler and swindler. 

The time has now come for the State of California to redeem herself from the odium of the 
race track, and this may only be done by the enactment of new laws by men pledged in ad- 
vance to carry out the people’s will, in this matter. -Every citizen of California should now 
make it his duty to pledge the legislative candidates personally to the obliteration of the race- 
track evil.—P. N. BERINGER, Editor Overland Monthly. 
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J ockey Club, _ better 
known, perhaps, as 


for Crime, is prepar- 
ing for the greatest 
racing season in the 
history of the State. 
There will be from seven hundred to one 
thousand more horses entered than ever 
before, and it is expected: that the attend- 
ance will .average fully, if not over, five 
thousand daily during the entire season, 
which commences early in November next, 
and continues until June of next year—a 
grand total of more than 1,000,000 track- 
side patrons for the season; there will 
be six races every day, with an average of 
about twelve horses participating in each 
race. ‘To take care of the several stables 
and conduct the several departments of 
the business, the services of at least two 
thousand employees will be required, and 
judging by former seasons, the daily bet- 
ting will aggregate from two hundred to 
three hundred thousand dollars, including 
the outside pool rooms in the Bay cities 
and throughout the State. Perhaps it is 
safe to say that these estimates of the ag- 
gregate of the sums of money wagered in 
California on. the Emeryville races each 
day are all of twenty-five per cent too low, 
and when it is remembered that nearly 
every trade center of importance in the 
United States maintains one or more pool 
rooms, with special’ telegraphic service 
with the race-track, some idea will be had 
of the influence for evil the Emeryville 
racing season exerts upon the whole coun- 
try. 

There should be a vehement and _ per- 
sistent demand all over California for the 
abolition of the Emeryville race track, not 
only for the sake of the good name of 
the State of California, but -because 
the people of this commonwealth owe 
it to the country at large to refuse 
longer to permit the maintenance of the 
California Jockey Club’s School for 
Crime—an institution that encourages 
crime of all degrees and states of degra- 
dation in men and women and boys ‘and 
zirls. The people of the other States have 
the right to measure the mora! status and 
the standard of character of social Cali- 
iornia by the legal aid and comfort of 


the Emeryville School . 


the legal prohibition it throws about 
Emeryville’s open gates and influence for 
the encouragement of crime and social 
debauchery. The road .to Emeryville 
leads to the most hurtful ‘moral influence, 
many times over, than any other dozen 
temptations to the youth of the State, and 
the roads from it lead to every known 
crime, and it applies in a general way to 


young men and young girls in like man- 


ner as it does to older persons. Emery- 
ville is an ever-acting and persistent temp- 
tation to every one of its patrons to quit 
the paths of virtue, business integrity, 
and home ties. It may be said without 
fear of contradition that not ten per cent 
of the young men and girls who become 
enamored of the excitement of the Emery- 
ville race track ever return unspotted. 
mentally, certainly, to social purity and 
honest business conduct. The history of 
Emeryville recites little else as the con- 
sequence of its influence upon the public, 
or its patrons, rather. But it is permitted 
by public sentiment to go on undisturbed 


from year to year. That is to say, the 


public does not rise in its might and de- 
stroy it root and branch. Is the public 
indifferent whether or not a school for 
crime is maintained publicly to educate 
the youth of the community in the ways of 
vice? At its last analysis, that is the all- 
absorbing question, for the answer is nec- 
essarily the measure of the moral sense of 
the people. 

This much is true in any event; no per- 
son, young or old, man or woman, could 
become a devotee, or even an occasional 
spectator of the events at Emeryville and 
long maintain his or her _ self-respect. 
Everything there tends to lead the mind 
to lower levels, lower ideals, and lower 
standards of conduct of life, nor is one 
restraining influence to be found that 
is born of wholesome domestic or home 
or commercial life. Only vice is seen 
in the events of the hour, and such in- 
fluences as plead for still. greater moral 
degradation are the only arguments in 
justification of the track’ and the per- 
formances thereupon. That is so because 
it is a school for crime, and for nothing 
else, for its very life depends upon the 
successful closing of all avenues through 


which an awakening might come and a . 


sense of the inner meaning of it all be 
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realized. Objection is made in some 
quarters to calling the Emeryville race- 
track a “School for Crime,” but is it a 
school for ethical culture? Does the 
book-maker warn’ his customer that dis- 
honest races are the order? Does any- 
one connected with the school try to im- 
press upon young men that they should 
not rob their employers to secure money 
to “play the races?” Who tells the young 
girl that she should not barter her soul 
for cash with which to buy pools? Are 
lectures given on business integrity or on 
virtue or on trustworthiness or on faith- 
fulness to trusts or on commercial hon- 
esty or on home purity? All such ques- 
tions are barred out of the Emeryville 
School for Crime. Only the beauty of 
crime, moral debauchery, home wreck- 
ing and all other paths to personal deg- 
redation are pointed out and descanted 
upon in the school, for it lives and thrives 
upon blackened character, wrecked homes 
and all the other ways of vice, crime and 
debauchery. ‘They all contribute to the 
school’s permanency and in turn it sends 
recruits to the highways of evil that they 
may be kept full to overflowing. 

The people of California are not in ig- 
norance of the mission of the Emery- 
ville race track in their State. -Moreover, 
they have it in their power to utterly re- 
move it from the face of the common- 
wealth, and at the coming election they 
will be asked, and perforce, they will 
have to answer before all the world 
whether they want the school perpetuated 
or blotted out of existence. The Emery- 
ville race track is known in every land 
to be the wickedest and foulest public 
resort above ground. It is known to have 
no equal as a destroyer of character and 
for creating criminals out of young men 
who, but for the influence of the school, 
would travel the paths of business honesty 
and social .uprightness. This “Crime 
Factory,” as many prefer to call it, is here 
and is permitted to continue to make 
criminals because no legislature can be 
convened that has the manhood or the 
honesty to legislate the iniquity into its 
coffin. Yet the people are rather more 
to blame than their representatives in the 
law-making department of the State. In 
the absence of positive and unalterable 
commands from them to their Legislative 
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representatives to leave no stone unturned 
to destroy this breeder of criminals it will 
not be seriously disturbed because “‘it has 
money to burn” in its own interest when 
danger threatens. Now, the issue is not 
one of politics nor of religion nor of 
temperance nor of prohibition. It is sim- 


ply a question of protecting the youth of 


the State from this open-mouthed and se- 


ductive invention of the devil to educate 


by object lessons by the young blood of the 
commonwealth to where crime will appeal 
in stronger terms than honesty for life’s 
conduct. If, therefore, voters will exact 
a solemn pledge from those who aspire 
to sit in the Legislature that in any event 
they will enact legislation prohibiting 
the maintenance of horse-racing tracks, 
such as are conducted at Emeryville, Cali- 
fornia would be rid of the damnable evil 
before the present racing season is half 
over. But it should not be forgotten that 
the Emeryville Crime Factory has a net 
profit every racing season of more than 
$1,000,000, and could afford to spend 
fabulous sums of money to prevent hos- 
tile legislation. However, if all candi- 
dates were pledged in advance to vote 
against the continuance of Emeryville, 
thev would then have no political or party 
obligation to vote otherwise, and he who 
did not hold fast to his promise would. 
have to confess that. he accepted money 
to betray his constituency, which would 
brand him as a man rather more infamous 
than an accredited graduate of the Em- 
eryville School for Crime. 

If the Legislative electors of California 
could be made to understand that the 
question of blotting out the Emeryville 
race track is of more importance than 
any other one issue, the commonwealth 
has had to deal with since it put on State- 
hood, no doubt every Legislator would go | 
to the capital under a sacred pledge to 
lose no time in legislating it out of exist- 
ence. But it is as true now as it was 
ages ago that what is eyerybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business, and hence the 
danger lies in the lack of personal inter- 
est on the part of the electors. It cer- 
tainly is true that the Emeryville method 
of giving exhibitions of high-bred horses 
is a snare and a delusion. The question 
of high or low-bred horses is not con- 
sidered, nor is it a question of running 
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fast or slow, but wholly a question of how 
to throw races to swindle the public. No 
race called, or rather no race is started, 
that one or more of the inside combines 
does not know exactly which horses will 
win and which will lose; and it is equally 
true that by a system of “confidential 
tips,” the public generally finds when the 
race is over it happens to have bet on 
the wrong horses. 

If the foregoing presentation of the evil 
does not sufficiently appeal to the moral 
sense of the people of California to arouse 
them to a sense of their duty in the prem- 
ises, perhaps when they are told that the 
Emeryville race track and its immediate 
environments are merely the base of the 
evil, and that in their wide field of their 
ramifications will be found most of their 
victims. What is meant is that in the 
bay cities alone, beyond the confines of 
the race track grounds, more than one 
thousand persons will be found on every 
day of the racing season ready and pre- 
pared to “accommodate” any one who 
may want to “pick a favorite.” The 
worst of this feature of the business is to 
be found in the operations of what are 
called “hand-book makers,” and there are 
hundreds of them. ‘The hand-book maker 
haunts industrial establishments, business 
houses, car barns—everywhere, in fact, 
where men and women and boys and girls 
in large numbers are employed—and up- 
on the credulity of such his oily tongue 
plays and persuades. He is not a “clever” 
hand-book maker who does not average 
$250 to $300 a day in total gross re- 
ceipts to be placed on “favorites” of those 
who risk their money. Strange as it may 
seem that, although there are hundreds 
of them, there is no report of one ever 
having defaulted or “played crooked.” 
They settle promptly, but of course the 
odds are nearly all in their favor; besides, 
it is understood that big winnings by a 
customer are to be cut from 40 to 60 per 
cent. The book accepts bets from 25 cents 
up, but the average is not over $5. In 


connection with this class of patrons of. 


race-track gambling, one who is curious 
enough to watch the operation of cause 
and effect will see a man here and a boy 
there, and perhaps a young girl over there, 
a bettor who has made a small winning on 
several successive days “taking a day off” 


to go to the track side, where he or she 


may conduct betting according as his or 


her judgment suggests. Win or lose, they 
will return the next day. If it be a loss, 
they return to get even. If it be a winning, 
their fortune is made, and race track 
aambling becomes a_ profession. From 
that point, the road to vice and shame runs 
across lots. 

Although the 500 or 600, more or less, 
hand-book makers in the bay cities do 
not handle in the aggregate a very great 
sum of money on any one day, they deal 
with a class of people—nearly all wage- 
earners—who cannot afford the _ losses 
they are bound to sustain, but aside from 
that, the Emeryville race track is the most 
demoralizing influence that the employee 
in every occupation in California is con- 
fronted by, and it reaches from the con- 
fidential cashier in the city to the remotest 
farm laborer. Emeryville’s “lay-out” is 
the most seductive get-rich-quick scheme 
that was ever presented to the public be- 
cause, and only because, it is hidden be- 
hind “the noble horse.” Next to liberty, 
the horse is made to veneer more treason, 
rascality and crime than any other in- 
vention or creation. But the hundreds of 
hand-book makers do not constitute the 
army of outside book-makers. <A _ very 
large per cent of the cigar stands and 
saloons either run a book or some one 
close by has a private room where money 
may be placed on “favorites.” There are 
scores of “club rooms”—club rooms that 
have no furnishing other than a desk and 
a few chairs—where a “friend” is always 
at liberty to “introduce a friend.” Betting 
in these places very often reaches a high 
mark. But there are still other places 
where merchants and other men of capital 
may step in and “take a flyer.” Here the 
betting is in round sums. But the most 
pernicious, degrading and devilish of all 
the devices to encourage the spread of the 
Emeryville species of crime, which really 
includes everything the law forbids, are 
to be found in the parlors of certain 
social sets. 
nickels, “just for fun;” then a dollar or 
so “just to make it interesting, don’t you 
know.” Sharp on the heels of this, beer 


and wine introduee themselves, followed 
sooner or later by wrecked homes. General 
Sherman said, “War is hell,” but the 


First, there is betting a few. 
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Emeryville School for Crime is far worse 
—for it is hell’s most enticing recruiting 
station. There is not in all America an- 
other such a school for crime—one whose 


influence for evil extends over so wide a 


field. ‘This is known to be true by every 
voter in the State, and if the iniquity 1s 
not legisiated out of existence, the fault 


will be our own—we, the voters of Cali- 


fornia, nor will we as a people have the 
right to complain if we are judged as to 
our business integrity and standard of 
social ethics by the methods and morals 
of the California Jockey Club, as given in 
glaring colors at’ Emeryville during six 
months of every year if we permit it to 
continue under the sanction of law. There 
is, in fact, no middle ground or room for 
compromise. Either Emeryville, with all 
its devices and influences for making 
criminals, must be closed forever, or given 
even greater scope under fewer restric- 
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tions. The people of California are now 
fully conversant with the issue, and the 
next Legislature will voice their wishes -in 
the premises. Let the people ask them- 
selves if it is well to maintain such an in- 
fluence for evil as is the Emeryville race 
track upon ground adjoining the State’s 
greatest institution of learning, where 
more than three thousand of the young 
men and young women of the common- 
wealth are assembled to acquire what we 
are pleased to call “higher education ?” 
For no other reason, if there were no 
other reasons, there should not be a voice 
in all the State lifted up in defense of 
the race track. But will the people be 
equal to the emergency? And it is an 
emergency case, for the time has come 
for all the world to know if really the 
Emeryville race track iniquity reflects the 
moral sense and social standard’ of the 
people of California. | . 


THE SOUL 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


O! Future, in whose pressing years, 
Victory is mine; through strife and tears 
I see, and almost grasp the prize 

Of self-achievement—Paradise. 


O! Fate, I laugh thy whims to scorn 
Though thou hast left me weak, forlorn, 
I steer my course, and I alone 

Nor vouchsafe Thee one yielding groan. 


The consciousness that face to face, 
And man to man, I’ve kept the pace, 
Nor favors asked, nor bent the knee, 
Means more than Midas’ wealth to me. 


°Tis well, be Life a nightmared dream, 
Or but a grim malefic scheme, 
Conceived by Him, who in the shade 
Is hidden—I am unafraid. 


’Tis well, be Life a rigid test 
Devised by One who knows the best, 
To force the strong and kill the weak, 
I will not cringe, or mercy seek. 


Let those who will, on bended knee, 
Wail into space for sympathy. 
Bound by the bigotry of sect, 

But as for me, I’ll stand erect. 


i 
| 


FRISK ” - 


BY ANNIE LOUISE MORRISON 


4family possession 
when about four weeks 
old. Mr. Norris Pal- 
mer, a very lady-like 
old bachelor, pre- 
sented him to the son 
of the house, and he 
. speedily sprawled and tumbled himself 
into our affections. 

What a delightful puppy he was. His 
curly brown coat had glints of red in it. 
His dumpy tail wagged hilariously. His 
gait reminded one of Bret Harte’s “Baby 
Sylvester,” the little grizzly whose hind 
feet always out-ran the fore ones, but he 
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took his tumbles.so sweetly that we never 


wished them fewer. Fat! Why, a Texas 
baby advertising the only food for in- 
fants was no comparison, but the most 
noticeable thing about him was his eyes. 
Here hereditary had an inning. From 
his father, “Boss Tweed,” he inherited 
one gleaming brown eye, and from his 
blonde mother, “Blue-eyed Marthy,” 
whose business it was to chaperon Mr. 
Palmer’s goats while they clambered 
rocks and nibbled brush, he got the other, 
an innocent baby-blue orb that in time 
became almost white. 

From his father, also, came the hunt- 
ing instinct. Before he was six months 
old he had killed dozens of squirrels and 
rabbits, worried coyotes, tusseled with a 
wila cat bigger than himself, until a man 
and a gun relieved him, and crowning 
feat of valor, treed a mountain lion. At 
least he was leaping and snarling at the 
foot of the eld weather-beaten white oak, 
while the great, tawny beast crouched far 
out on a bleached and deadened branch, 
when the man and the gun again came 
into play. That. pelt is doing duty as a 
hearth rug and represents the climax of 
Frisk’s hunting. 

The father also bequeathed to his son 
less noble traits. Boss Tweed finally went 


to his grave by the shot-gun route for kill- 
ing a neighboring rancher’s hogs, and 
when Frisk was about a year old, he be- 
gan to worry pigs. A waddling old sow 
was irresistible. a saucy shote not to be 
tolerated. Whipping was useless. Like 
Buil, “Ef he once took holt, heaven and 
yearth couldn’t make him let go.” Con- 
sequently Frisk.lost patches of hide and 


the free lances of the great Huasna Ranch © 


Jost ears and pieces of curly tails. 


When I left the Huasna for the winter — 


vacation, I had been teaching there for 
nearly four years, I persuaded the child- 
ren to leave Frisk with a neighbor, for in 
town he turned his attention to trains. He 
had been flung from a cow-catcher time 
and time again, while madly pursuing a 
train, and had narrowly escaped being 
drawn under the rushing wheels. The 


mountains seemed safer, especially as | 


most of the hogs had been shipped. 

More than two months passed before we 
returned to the little school. Frisk had 
left. One man claimed to have seen him 
over on the Los Berros more than twenty 
miles away. Another said he was out at 
“Old Man Adam’s t’other side of the 
range.” Sunday evening a joyous yell 
brought me to the door. Coming up the 
trail in leaps and bounds was “The bully 


-boy with a crockery eye.” Such trans- . 


ports, such leapings and barking! He 
would roll over and over, leap upon his 
hind legs, rest his fore-paws upon Rob- 
ert’s shoulder, and lick his face. Then 
squat upon his haunches in front of me, 
thumping the porch floor with joyous tail, 
while a grin lost itself behind his twitch- 
ing ears. 

To say I was remorseful doesn’t tell it. 
After his abandonment by me and no 
doubt cruel tramp’s experiences of the 
winter, to be thus forgiven, nay, taken 
back into his affections. I realized that 
no human friend had ever shown a like 
disposition. 


| 
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The next evening a half-breed, Injun 
Pete, came to the cabin and said he wanted 
his dog, pointing to Frisk. Inquiry as to 
his rights of possession elicited the fact 
that Bill Lane had given the dog to Pete 
some weeks hefore. Bill Lane farmed on 
the Upper Huasna, and between sprees 
Injun Pete cooked for him. It was almost 
dark and more than half a mile to a 
neighbor’s. 
was drunk or sober, I dared not refuse 
him the dog, so Frisk, whining and pro- 
testing, was lifted into the old ram- 
shackle buggy, Pete and the pinto pony 
faded away into the evening haze. I went 


inside, bolted the door, and crept forlorn-. 


ly to bed, comforting the small boy as 
best I could. 

A coyote howled; that set the orchestra 
going, and soon a full chorus was making 
night hideous. Between the acts an owl 
hooted. Listen! The wild cry of a moun- 
tain lion far up the canyon. ‘Then, oh, 
blessed sound, a dog’s deep baying, a 
sudden hush of coyotes’ shriekings, a leap 
upon the porch, padding steps, then a 
contented tail thumping just outside my 
bed-room window. 

In the morning, while we sat at break- 
fast there was a snarling rush from the 
porch steps. I hastened to the door to 
see Injun Pete retreating. towards the 
fence. while Frisk, with bristling back and 
bared teeth stood at bay. ‘This was adding 
insult to injury, and in Frisk’s opinion 
the time had come for asserting his dog- 
hood and protecting a foolish woman 
against her own weakness. Pete was eas- 
ily persuaded to go. I don’t think he 


Not knowing whether Pete | 


one. 
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wanted the dog just then. He said that 
Frisk had been locked up in the black- 
smith shop the night before, and had 
Jumped through a window to escape. 

The pigs came grunting to the line 
fence, but no notice was taken of: them. 
Instead of chasing hogs, he _ graciously 
consented to be harnessed to a cart and 
draw a small boy. Had hard luck and 
absence from his family regenerated him, 
or was it a case of wild oats sown and a 
steady life in the future! 

The gleaming dark eye and the mild 
blue one seemed to control him by turns, 
but the blue one was in the ascendency 
now. 

Summer came and vacation took us 
back to town. Frisk contentedly dragged 
the sled with the boy atop, paid no heed to 
rushing trains, nipped the heels of over- 
bold tramps, and seemed thoroughly re- 
formed and settled down. 

One morning he was missing. All efforts 
failed to trace him. Months passed. 

A big band of cattle from the Huasna 
country was driven into San Luis Obispo 
for shipment. 

One of the vaqueros gave me news of 
Frisk. ‘Thirty or forty miles across the 
range, over in the Avanals, old man Dor- 
mie, father of Injun Pete, had a cabin. 
Ranging the hills with him, chasing hogs, 
killing coyotes, wild cats and mountain 
lions, fierce, unkempt, gone to the dogs 
generally, was a big, shaggy creature, 
with one fierce dark eye and one pale blue 
The dark eye was having the last 
inning. “Boss Tweed” survived, but 
“Blue-Eyed Marthy” was gone forever. 


| 
| 
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ARRIBA! 


BY FRED 


we 'T IS NARRATED by 

¢ the Calendar Ali ben 
Munchausen that a 
Californian died, and, 
antithetical to the 
usual procedure, went 
to Paradise. Natur- 
ally, he wandered 
around, that he might become accustomed 
to his unusual environment. Admiring 
the beauty of the groves and dells, the 
sparkling waters of the  ever-living 
streams, the luxuriance of the flowers and 
fruits, he at length arrived at a seques- 
tered nook where were segregated a num- 
ber of people, and, most wonderful of all, 
attached to each was a heavy -ball and 
Marveling at the incongruity of 
; such appendages in a locality that is pre- 
sumptively the haven of all the truly good, 
he sought for information why these in- 
- habitants should be thus restrained of 
their motive power, and was informed 
that the beneficent St. Peter couid, and 
would, illuminate his density on the sub- 
ject. 

Seeking the good saint, he went with 
him to the melancholy contingent, 
again asked the reason for their hampered 
state. 

“Oh, those,” rejoined St. Peter, “that 
bunch are Californians, and if we didn’t 
chain ’em they would go back to Califor- 
nia !” 

Having had some experience with the 
glowing imagery and superlative hyper- 
bole of Californians when descanting up- 
on the beanty and fertility of their na- 
tive State, the writer was disposed to take 
the narrative of Ben Munchausen with a 
large quantity of chloride of sodium, and 
estimate it as but another of the perfervid 
eulegies anent the Golden State. 

Some little time since, however, it was 
‘he duty and luxury of the writer to at- 
ten the State encampment of the Grand 


Army of the Republic at Santa Ana, Or- 


3 


and 
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ange County, in the course whereof he 
traveled quite extensively through the 
marvelously beautiful and fertile country 
of that southland, and came to the con- 
clusion that the Californians in the valley 
of Atlantis might well experience some 
feelings of homesickness for their native 
land. The writer has not been in the 
theological Paradise; he has been in the 
land of the olive and the vine in South- 
ern California, and, being of limited im- 
agination, cannot conceive of either a 
mythical Paradise or an actual Canaan as 
excelling in beauty the Californian coun- 
try. It is questionable whether, if Joshua 
and Caleb had been deputed to ascertain 
the arability and productiveness of the 
country, they would have returned; they 
would, likely, have been the argonaut pre- 
decessors of the thousands who went to 
examine and remained there to live in an 

affluence of comfort, peace and prosperity. — 

The climate is. equable and balmy be- 
yond description; the soil productive in 
the maximum, with a comparative mini- 
mum of tillage; the products themselves 
luxuriant to the verge of fable, and com- 
prehending all semi-tropical and tropical 
fruits; the one unavoidable necessity in 
some districts being water, and that is 
rapidly being supplied by magnificent ir- 
rigation systems and canals. 

Remunerative? One company operates 
a single vineyard of 7,500 acres, and it is 
hardly reasonably presumptive that the 
company maintains that immense iract for 
the hygienic advantage derivable from its 
cultivation, and at Riverside, one 5-acre 
orange orchard yields its owner $1,800 per 
annum, and for that comfortable little 
homestead the proprietor has repeatedly 
refused $15,000. 

Ben Munchausen is also stated to have 
narrated that on the stony hillside farms 
of many sections of New England the 
geese have their bills filed to a point, that 
they may adequately dig and probe be- 
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tween the abundant rocks and stones for 
the infrequent blades of grass; were these 
Bedouin foragers turned loose in a Cali- 
fornia alfalfa field (producing from three 
to five lush crops yearly), their gluttony 
would probably lead to their engorgement 
and untimely demise. 

Traveling through the peninsula of 
Northern Michigan, some years since, the 
writer was in a quandary as to whether 
the farmers were cultivating stumps or 
corn, for there seemed a parity of both 
products on the quasi-farms. The corn- 


stalks were of all heights, manifesting 


anything save unanimity of sentiment as 
to the time they should reach their proper 
altitude and maturity, and also displaying 
the strenuous struggle they had _ had 
against adverse climate and soil. Ten feet 


is no unusual height for California corn- 


stalks, and they grow in a forest as dense 
as the cultivator will permit. The assessor 
of Orange County reported that 3,500 
acres planted to corn produced 3,000 tons, 
valued at $75,000. 

It only seems possible that the farmers 
of the Eastern States remain in an in- 
hospitable climate, on an unfriendly soil, 
and where life is an unmitigated struggle 
against repellent conditions when they 
may come to California and her inillions 
of arable acres and temperate climate, 
solely because of their ignorance of the 
reasonable possibilities this State proffers, 
and this dissertation is calmly written in 
the author’s autumn of life that those 
who read it may mark and inwardly. digest 
it, and by transferring the scenes of their 
activities, revel in California abundance, 
California unfaltering prosperity and 
California happiness. By thus migrating 
and realizing the verity of this desultory 
article, they will rise up in their content- 
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ment of the future and call the writer 
blessed, and deem that Ben Munchausen 
in an allegory came very near the truth, 
for actual happiness is always preferable 
to problematical luxury. So, if any reader 
is content with the eighteen hours’ farm 
work of the East and Middle West, with 
its mediocre results, let him stay and vege- 
tate there; if he wants the maximum of 
productiveness with the reasonable mini- 
mum of labor and taxed energy, let him 
come to California, and realize that one 
can make plenty of money on a farm with- 
out leading the life of a Sisyphus in work- 
ing it. | 

Facts are stubborn things, and here are 
a few stubs.: 


Assessor's Report of Orange County (a 
Comparatwely Recently Settled County). 


Yearly Product 


Acres Cultivated in tons Value 


Wheat ........18,000 9,000 $225,000 
Barley .......38,500 19,000 385,000 
Alfalfa Hay... 7,500 37,500 262,000 
Barley Hay ..21,000 31,000 189,000 
aren 6,500 321 23,400 
Beet Sugar ... 3,750 6,800 660,000 


Of the citrus fruit crop and its magnt- 
ficent returns no statistics are given in this 
article; it is well to reserve the great ad- 
vantage of tilling California soil to the ac- 
tual inspection and realization of the pros- 
pector. Wherefore, hard-worked and illy- 
remunerated farmer of inhospitable  re- 
gions, come out and look at California, 
and, following the expedient example of 
thousands of others, stay here. You will 
know what comfort and prosperity mean 
then. 


| 
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TO THE KING 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A LADY OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


BY ELLA COSTILLO BENNETT 


I WRITE these mem- 
oirs now, my hair 
tinged with. gray, it 
seems as if the light- 
hearted girl at the 
court of Louis XV 
must have been some 
other person than I; 
but even old age cannot rob me of the 
keen recollection of that exciting moment 
when I gave the toast and drank ““I’o the 
King !” 

I knew the King was said to be more 
immoral than his predecessor, Louis XIV, 
and though at times I[ had a feeling of re- 
vulsion towards him, still he was King 
—the King of France—and I thought 
France the greatest country in the world. 
Indeed, I cannot forget the glories of that 
court, and even here, in this old chateau, 
with its faded draperies and dull, gray 
walls, I can close my eyelids and in fancy 
see the grand palace, the gaily gowned 
ladies and maids of honor to the Queen, 
myself one of the fairest of the group, and 
sometimes the eyes of the King bent in 
admiration upon me. Indeed, now that 
I know what a shameless man he was, 
I wonder that I did not shudder and 
scream at the admiration and glances of 
the King. But truth to tell, I was flat- 
tered by it. Not that I ever thought for 
a minute of being untrue to my own, dear 
_ Francis, Duke of Beaufort, to whom I was 
engaged, but then it was somewhat of a 
conquest, light as it was, to be admired 
by the King. Francis had more than 
once resented this openly expressed ad- 
miration of his sovereign, and had some- 
what rudely insisted that’ I should not 
wear the string of pearls our monarch 
had given me, and I knew that my lover, 
the Duke, was jealous of the slightest 
of admiration from our monarch. 
Perhaps that was one reason why the 
‘King’s admiration pleased me! 

‘Dear Father Beaucaris! How he comes 
back to my mind! Poor old soul, long 
since gone to his rest. He was unaffected 
by the pomp and ceremony of the court, 
unsullied by its sin. 


The great Richelieu rather looked on 
the humble father as a nonentity, but I 
did truly love and appreciate him. He 
was ever ready to speak a kind word, and 
the plots and counterplots, so tempting to 
most of us, priest and laity, passed by the 
good Father Beaucaris. And once when 
the King had bent low over my hand 
and kissed it, the Father, who entered 
the ante-room, just in time to see this 
interesting little episode, said, when the 


-King had left: “Mademoiselle, the King’s 


lips are not pure enough to touch your 
hand; they have pressed many hands. The 
lips, Mademoiselle, of the Duke are 
purer.” 

“Ah, but you would not have me rude 
to the King. Why, it would be almost 
treason.” 

“And Mademoiselle is not a ¢trattor.” 


There was a slight curl to his lips, usually 


so kind in expression. This hurt me, and 
I said: | 

“Father, you are not kind. You are 
sarcastic to-day.” 

“Nay, my dear child, but I fear to see 
the lily sullied in this court; guard well 
your purity as you would guard your soul ; 
the influences here are contaminating, so 
beware; and let your thoughts rise often 
above. I will be ever your friend, Made- 
moiselle, and I think you are fortunate to 
have as a lover so good and great a gen- 
tleman as the Duke,” and he added, “have 
the Duke with you as much as possible, 
and your eyes keen for Moranette.” And 
pressing my hand warmly, he left. 

Francis, I could see, was worried, and 
changing signs with some of the courtiers, 
one in_ especial, Moranette, of whom 
Father Beaucaris had ° warned me, “and 
whom I never trusted. ‘At odd times I 
noticed Francis and him whispering, but 
never when the King was near. This 
aroused my suspicions, and I was not a 
little worried. 

After the play, or King’s entertain- 
ment, the ladies and gentlemen of the 
court would usually go into a room where 
wine and refreshments were left for us, 
and there our daily doings were dis- 
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cussed. It was in this room the scandals 
and intrigues were told; it was here State 
secrets were whispered in groups; these 
groups separated, each type to its own. 
Indeed, love making and plighting of 
troth was many times made here. Some- 
times the King joined us, when it pleased 
him to do so—and occasionally he deigned 
to sup with us at our informal midnight 
banquet. 

One night in particular, I had noticed 
Francis and the Count Emile Moranette 
more serious than usual. I was worried, 
for I had observed a gravity of counte- 
nance among a certain number that made 
my heart somewhat fearful. The crowd 
thinned out. It was after one o’clock, 
still Francis and Sir Moranette and five 
other gentlemen and a few ladies re- 
mained: three others besides myself; and 
we had stayed because our lovers had! 
Moranette stepped forward to the table, 
poured a glass of wine for each, and said: 
“We have something to say to you”—glan- 
cing at us four ladies—“you have stayed 
probably because we did—it is well. A 


man’s wife, or she who is soon to become 


so, should stay with her husband no mat- 
ter through what path he chooses to take 
her.” I did not quite like this sentiment, 
it made us too subservient to husbands; 
but we watched Count Moranette, and no 
one interrupted him. He _ continued: 
“The time has come for France to lift 
its head and shake off the insolent, tyran- 
nical foot of Louis!’ 

Mademoiselle Gauthier interrupted ex- 
citedly: “You forget yourself, sir: we are 
now in the King’s palace; this is treason / 
And if he heard it this minute, your head 
should to-morrow pay the forfeit for the 
fool brain that is in it.” 

“Mademoiselle forgets herself; her head 
may vet pay the forfeit for the fool brain 
that is in it. Louis will not long be King 
some other feet may climb the dais to 
his throne, and Mademoiselle should be 
careful. She knows not whose feet it may 
be.” 

Mademoiselle Gauthier’s lover resented 
a word said to her, and with a reluctant 
apology. Count Moranette continued. If 
could see his fiancee was in the plot, and 
her eyes glistened with anticipation and 
excitement. Could it be possible, I won- 
dered, if he really thought that if Louis 


were killed or dethroned, that he, Sating 
intriguer as he was, could be King? He 
unfolded his plot, ‘which needed some 
women to help—the reason we had been 
permitted to remain. To my _ horror, 
Francis was in this plot. Louis, he de- 
clared, was a brute and a libertine ; a 
monster of cruelty. He seemed to hate 


him with such intensity that I feared for 


his life. My vanity at the King’s ad- 
miration was nothing now. My love for 
Francis was paramount to everything. I 
did not think of myself, but of Francis, 
guilty of treason. 

I glanced at my face in the mirror op- 
posite; it was white and strained and 
strange looking, scarcely the face of the 
girl I knew for Mademoiselle, the young- 


-est daughter of D’Orville, one of the 


bravest soldiers of the King’s service. 

Just then Moranette raised the glass of 
wine to his lips, and every one else but 
myself did likewise. | 

“Mademoiselle D’Orville will not 
drink?” he said. “Then the toast shall 
go without her!” | 

At that moment I glanced into the mir- 
ror opposite, which reflected the mirror 
in the hall, which in turn reflected—the 
King! He was walking down the hall 
coming towards us. Moranette raised his 
glass and said: “The toast shall be drunk 
just the same. Success attend the plot!” 
He dared not say it loud, but spoke in a 
defiant hiss. I raised my glass with the 
others, and with spirit and a courage born 
of desperation, said loudly: “T’o the 
King!” And Louis entered the room! He 
came forward, and taking the glass from 
me, said: “Tet me drain the dregs of 
Mademoiselle’s toast, and another to her.” 
And. ‘pouring another glass, he drank, and 
said: ‘““May all men admire Mademoiselle 
D’Orville as much as does her King!” 

I cast one hurried glance at Moranette ; 
he was white and shaking, but the King 
did not notice, and he who had barely es- 
caped being caught in high treason soon 
left the room. Nor from that day to this 
have I ever heard one word mentioned of 
that plot, only what Francis told me, ex- 
cept that the King boasted the following 
morning how he accidentally came upon 


his faithful subjects who were lovingly 


thinking of him and drinking a toast “To 
the King!” 
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DRY LAND FARMING IN THE WEST 


BY EDWARD M. TUCKER 
Formerly Horticultural Inspector Montana State Board of Horticulture. 


The importance of dry land farming in the West is evidenced by the following 
Associated Press despatch : 


“Salt. Lake; Jan. 22.—With scores of delegates present and many 
others on the way, with a large attendance of visitors and with the 
good wishes of prominent men all over the land expressed wn letters 
and telegrams, the Transmissourt Dry Farming Congress began its 
second annual meeting here to-day.” 


The first dry land congress was held in the city of Denver in January of last 
year. Along the line of organization the distinction Denver shares and justly claims 
is rare. For it was in Denver that the National Irrigation Congress, the Mississ- 
ippi Commercial Congress, the National Lwe Stock Association, the American Min- 
ing Congress and the Trans-Missowrt Dry Farming Congress came into existence. 


Ail of these organizations have brought results far beyond the most ardent ea- - 
pectations, and every one of them will be of marked and lasting benefit in its pe- : a 
culiar sphere. But tt 1s safe to say that in none of these institutions are reposed “a 
such great opportunities and vast possibilities as that pertaining to dry land farm- | — # 
ing. 


2N ALL OF the Western the Rockies into portions of Idaho, Ore- 
e@ States large irriga- gon, Washington and California. The 
tion projects have been tirst settlements were made in the Dako- - 
completed while many tas and Western Minnesota about twenty * 
others are under way years ago. The experiences of the people 
and many others are’ who lived in that country of great plains 
to follow. Millions until recent years have been varied in the 
of acres are and will . extreme. ‘They had years of partial and 
3 have been reclaimed. Still, there are years of total failure, and occasionally a 
vast areas in many of the Western year of good crops. Alternate hope and 
States upon which artificial water will despair filled the settlers’ minds. Had it 
never be gotten. Such being the case, the not been for a few cows, some chickens 
only way that this land may be reclaimed and a small garden, with the wind-mill as ~~.» 


and be of the most benefit to mankind is 
under the system of dry land farming. 
That vast country known as the semi- 
arid belt extends from Canada on the 
north far into Texas, and from the Mis- 
-souri river and across that river, easterly 
through the Dakotas and into Western 
Minnesota, and extends westward beyond 


an irrigator, much of this great section . 


would long ago have been de-populated 
and abandoned as an agricultural country. 
Up until about ten years ago, very little, 
if any, attention had been given to };repar- 
ing the soil to ensure -crops. Farmers 
coming from the East pursued the same 
methods as when in the Kast, where suffi- 
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cient rains came to ensure crops, and un- 
der those methods expected to reap boun- 
tifully. But as often as this was prac- 
ticed, great disappointments were usually 
attendant. Not until the subject of the 
storage and conservation of the natural 
rainfall in the soil began to be compre- 
hended did any real light or hope for the 
successful solution of this perplexing prob- 
lem come. During the last ten years, in- 
vestigations have been made along 1 given 
line of thought and theory, namely, the 
preservation of the moisture by proper 
cultivation. ‘The result is, that green 
grain is now waving where only a few 
years ago the wild winds and_ their 
brothers, the coyotes, sang together. What 
were heretofore barren plains are now be- 
ginning to bloom and thrive and teem 
with people, herds and flocks. Dry land 
farming is still in its infancy. The ex- 
perience of every year lends more know- 
ledge to the work, not only in the study 
of the physical conditions of the soil, but 
in ‘the way of improved farming machin- 
ery. It is not the aim of this article to 
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go fully into the subject of dry land farm- 
ing. ‘To do so it would be necessary to 
write a book. It is rather the aim of this 
article to mention a few of our immedi- 
ate Western States, within the boundaries 
of which large areas of arid lands lie, and 
to give an idea as to some of the possi- 
bilities regarding the occupation of such 
lands. 

In the last five years the demand for 
land has no doubt exceeded that of an 
entire quarter of a century. The next two 
years will have exceeded that of the last 
five. Such is especially the case in the 
West, and from all authorities it is equally 
so throughout the entire United States. 
The reason for this is obvious. This is an 
era of home building. Not only that, but 
this is an era in which America is witness- 
ing two very important changes. In years 
past, the American people have been flock- 
ing town-ward; they are now seeking 
green fields. And, too, there are our for- 
eign brothers. They have heard of our 
prosperity in America. ‘They, too, are 
seeking land. Regarding them, Frank P. 


THIS WHHITE HULL-LESS BARLEY WAS GROWN WITHOUT IRRIGATION. 
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FIELD SHOWING THE WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT OF TURKEY RED WHEAT, GROWN 


WITHOUT IRRIGATION. 


Sargent, Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, in his 1907 re- 
port, has to say: 

“An army of 1,325,840 souls has come 
—drawn hither by the free institutions 
and the marvelous prosperity of our coun- 
try, the chance here afforded every honest 
toiler to gain a livelihood by the sweat of 
his brow, or the exercise of his intelligence 
—surpassing in numbers the records of all 
preceding years.” . 

Under the existing conditions, we will 
soon find every foot of land occupied. On 
the passing of the buffalo, the long-horned 
steer became monarch of the Western 
plains and uplands. Now we are witness- 
ing the passing of those days when hun- 
dreds of men in Colorado, Montana, Wy- 
oming and other Western States proclaim 
themselves owners of thousands of cattle 
on a thousand hills. It is now becoming 
recognized by stockmen that the days of 
the free, open range, the days of large 
live stock holdings, are passing away. Un- 
til recently, there was little, if any, in- 
vestment beyond that of cattle or sheep. 


No provision was made for a dry season 
or a hard winter. When the season was 
good, the profits were very large, but with 
adverse conditions, the losses were also 
very large. It was a risky business. We 
are coming ‘to a time when the range will 
have to be handled on a very different 
basis. Dry land methods of soil cultiva- 
tion are going to help solve the range 
problems. ‘The range stock business will 
be put on a safe and conservative basis. 
The profits may not be as large, but the 
yearly losses will be very largely elimi- 
nated. The dry land farm is going to pro- 
vide winter quarters and winter feed for 
the live stock of the range. More than 
that, these quarters and that feed will be 
where the stock is—right on the range. 
The largest amount of success on the dry 
farm will come to those who make live 
stock the main market crop of their farms, 
the adjoining range providing thé sum- 
mer and the farm the winter feed. 

_ The States which have the largest area 
of arid or dry lands are Colorado, Wy- 
oming and Montana. In Eastern Colo- 
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rado alone there are more than 12,000,000 
acres of available dry lands. In a recent 
bulletin on “Irrigation in Montana,” is- 
sued by the Irrigation Division of the 
Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Montana is given as containing from 12,- 


000,000 to 15,000,000 acres of farming 


land upon which artificial water can 
never be gotten. All of such lands must 
finally be utilized in the system of dry 
land farming in order that the largest 
possible revenue shall be received by the 
people and by the State. In a publica- 
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but it comes at a time when most neede:! 
by crops, which must add materially to 
the success of the farmer.” 

Dry land farming, like every new en- 
terprise, is looked upon by some :s being 
a system of farming which exists only in 
theory, and not in fact. From the Tenth 
Report of the Bureau of “Agriculture, 
Labor and Industry” of the State vf Mon- 
tana, is taken the following: 

“Less. than ten years ago, a colony of 


farmers. settled in Summit Valley in Mad- 


ison County, and began raising winter 
wheat without irrigation. They were suc- 


THIS CORN HAS HEADED MOST BEAUTIFULLY AND HAS GROWN WITHOUT IRRIGA- 


TION. 


tion, “Dry Farming in Wyoming,’ pub- 
lished under supervision of the State Dry 
Farming Commission, it is said: “Of the 
total area of Wyoming approximately one- 
half is still Government land open to en- 
try, and it seems that about twenty mil- 
lion acres of the State can be brought un- 
der cultivation and made to _ produce 
profitable crops without artificial irriga- 
tion. Not only is the rainfall sufficient, 
if the moisture can be properly conserved, 


cessful, and raised large crops. Then they 
began the real work of home-building, 
setting out fruit trees, which grew and 
thrived, and now large quantities of 
golden and rosy cheeked apples are raised 
each year in that locality. 'These experi- 
ments are spreading over all sections of 
Montana. Over in Fergus County, thou- 


sands of bushels of wheat were raised this | 


year without any irrigation. A person 
needs to ride over some of these bench 
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lands to get an idea of the future possi- 
bilities of Montana as a grain-producing 


State. The introduction of desert plants, 


the acclimation of grain to desert land 
conditions, and the adaptability of large 
areas to growing macaroni wheat are fac- 
tors in the solution of the arid land prob- 
lem. If we have as much to learn as we 
have learned, it is reasonable to predict 
that within the present generation all of 
the bench lands of Montana will be 
brought under cultivation.” 

Dry farm tests are being conducted in 
all of the Western States. These experi- 


tablish the contact of soil varticles and 
assist in the rise of moisture from the 
lower layers. 

(c) Constant surface cultivation of th 
soil when possible, to prevent the escape 
of the moisture. 

(d) Summer fallowing each alternate 
vear and by summer cultivation storing 
the moisture for the succeeding crop. 

(e) Growing hardy strains of the differ- 
ent crops, so that the largest possible per- 
centage of the moisture present will be 
utilized. 

(f) Growing fall and early ripening 


THESE WATER MELONS WERE GROWN WITHOUT THE AID OF IRRIGATION. THE PIC- 
TURE IS ONE THAT PLEASES THE FYE AND SUGGESTS A COOL CORNER OF A VERANDA. 


ments are carried on under the super- 


‘vision of the State Agricultural Colleges. 


The methods which are accepted as hav- 
ing proved the best in the way of bring- 
ing about crop returns, and which are 
taken from bulletin number 63, “Dry 
Farming in Montana,” prepared by the 
State Agricultural College of Montana, 
are the following: 


(a) The formation of a deep seed bed 


to act as a soil moisture reservoir. 
(b) Careful packing of the soil to es- 


strains of spring grain in order that 
growth may be attained during the grow- 
ing months, i. e., April, May, June and 
July. 

(g) Thin seeding so that the moisture 
may not be wasted in producing numerous 
stems, and none be present to ripen the- 
grain. 

(h) Growing intertilled crops like corn. 
and potatoes as the possible constant cul-. 
tivation retains the moisture for growth. 

(1) Growing some nitrogen gathering 
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MACARONI WHEAT GROWN WITHOUT IRRIGATION. THE GROUND IN THE FRONT OF 
THE PICTURE HAS BEEN CLEARED, SO AS TO GIVE AN IDEA OF THE HEIGHT OF THIS 


WHEAT. NOTE THE MAN 


crop occasionally to keep up the supply of 
this element in the soil. 


The expense of dry farming is much 
less than when irrigation is_ practiced. 
There are no ditches to make, and, after 
having been made, to be repaired year af- 
ter year. More than that, there are no 
irrigators to hire. As a matter of fact, it 
is an open question as to whether farm- 
ing on non-irrigated lands is not a better- 
paying proposition than that of irrigated 
lands, when practiced on a large scale. 
From forty to eighty acres of irrigated 
land is the most one man can farm profit- 
ably, while under the dry land system 
large tracts of land can be handled, es- 
pecially if sown to small grain and al- 
falfa. 

The cost of farming in one section may 
differ from that of another. In bulletin 
number 100, “Arid Farming Investiga- 
tions,” prepared by the State Agricultural 
College of Utah, which is situated at Lo- 
gan, it is said: 

“The cost of producing a crop of wheat, 


AND THE HORSE FOR COMPARISON. 


oats or barley should not exceed four dol- 
lars per acre, after the land has been once 
cropped. When the farmer uses his own 
implements and teams, the cost per acre 
should be about as shown below in first 
column, and where the work is let by con- 
tract, the cost would be about as shown 
in second column: 


Harrowing and Seeding .40 75 
Harvesting -.80 1.25 
$2.40 $4.35 


These figures were obtained from the 
Grace Bros., Nephi, Utah, who are prac- 
tical and successful dry farmers, and who 
employ up-to-date machinery and methods 


in farming.” 
Mr. W. B. Forbes, an expert in dry 


farming, who lives near Denver, 


Colo- 
rado, gives these figures: | 
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640 acres at $2.25 per acre.... $1600.00 
Plowing and seeding, $2.00 per 

Harvesting, at $1 per acre.... 640.00 
Threshing, at 5c.,,bushel...... 1000.00 
Hauling to Market, 3c. bushel. 600.00 


Total cost, including investment $5120.00 
30 bushels per acre, 19200 bush- | 
els, at $1 per cwt. .........$11520.00 


Net income first year......... 6400.00 


These figures may seem large to people 
living in the East. If so, it is because 
they do not realize that on the arid lands 


of the West larger yields are gotten every 


year than are gotten in the Eastern States 
when crops are their very best. Regard- 
ing these statements, a clipping from a 
leading newspaper of Montana is of in- 
terest : 


“Michael Flynn has a grain yield this 
vear from a tract of land that he bought 
from the Worden estate a while ago that 
is attracting considerable attention from 
those who are interested in farming. Mr. 
Flynn planted 36 acres of this tract. 
Thirty acres he sowed to wheat and six 
acres were in oats; the wheat yielded him 
1300 bushels, and he got 620 bushels of 
oats. This, considering that it was ‘dry’ 
farming, is considered as a remarkable 
yield. ‘There are crops in this valley 
every year,’ said a veteran farmer, speak- 
ing of this case, ‘that would surprise the 
Easterners if they knew about them. I 
don’t think they would believe a lot of 
the figures that we can show. And we 
beat their best records each year.’ ” 

By way of conclusion, I have to say 
that dry land farming has been tried; it 
has proven a success; it is here to stay, to 
spread forth, to flourish and bloom. 


THERE IS NO MORE BEAUTIFUL PICTURE a ONE TAKEN FROM A FIELD OF 


THESE UNIRRIGATED POTATOES. 
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THEINDIAN WHO WAS A WHITE MAN 


BY MARY ALDEN 


surly, unpopular giant 
in the Cedar Lake 
Camp. He had a 
strong taint of Indian 
blood in his veins. 

Adolph St. Claire, 
the jolliest, liveliest 
man of the crew, was his exact opposite. 

St. Claire was an excellent story-teller, 
and although the men did not always 
credit everything he told them, they would 
nevertheless sit around the dingy little 
shanty evenings, and listen attentively to 
every word that he breathed forth into the 
cloud of tobacco smoke that ascended from 
six dozen pipes. Silent Pete always smiled 
contemptuously at the enthusiasm of his 
companions when St. Claire was relating 
stories. 

One evening St. Claire grew confiden- 
tial, and related a personal experience, a 
romance of the previous summer when he 
had gone down the Menomonie River with 
a crew of drivers. 
of Chetek he had met a_ brown-haired, 
brown-eyed maiden, and they had walked 
and talked together. 

“A month later,” he concluded, “I went 
back that way to pick up stray logs that 
had broken away from the others while 
floating down the river. I saw the girl 
again. Ah, she was different from other 
girls ! I was proud when she told me that 
she cared for me. 


“T told her that I would return for her 


in the spring, and she said I would find 
her expecting me and waiting for me 
when the camp broke and winter had gone. 

“This is the last winter that [ will spend 
as a ‘lumber-jack.’. Nora does noi like 
the woods, and she did not want me to re- 
turn to them this winter. She tried to 
persuade me to stay away from camp, but 
I hated to break a contract I had already 
made with our foreman. Just as soon as 
my work here is over I will start for Che- 


Near the little village 


CARVER 


tek. I needed the forest this one season 


more, but I’ll never spend another winter 


in the woods!” 

Adolph St. Claire knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, and stumbled away to his 
bunk. The men smiled and winked slyly 
at one another. . They did not believe that 


had any sweetheart. 


-erew who had no doubts. 


were scatté red widely in all 


Silent Pete was the only member of the 
He had been 
with St. Claire on the drive, and he, too, 
loved the brown-eyed girl. 
his secret well, however, and a day or so 
after he had listened to St. Claire’s story 
the half-breed left camp. He was gone a 
week. His mother was sick, the foreman 
explained, but St. Claire had no mother. 
He visited the girl at Chetek—his sweet- 
heart and St. Claire’s. After his return 
to camp, he was more disagreeable and 
quarrelsome than ever. It was noticeable 
that St. Claire was the principal victim of 
his evil temper, although no one suspected 
why. 

One morning near spring, 
and some others were at work on a roll- 
way near camp, when it became necessary 
to change the position of a huge bass-wood 


log. Silent Pete and St. Claire ran down. 


with their cant-hooks, and—no one knows 
just what did happen next, but after a 
moment of deafening noise, a mighty 
thundering of logs upon trembling, crack- 
ling ice, the roll-way was demolished. Logs 
directions, 
and far out, several rods from shore, lay 
Adolph ‘St. Claire, with the’ butt of a 
gigantic hemlock across his chest. One 
arm was doubled helplessly beneath his 
body. 

Silent Pete was the only man present 
who did not rush to the unfortunate man’s 
relief. The half-breed made his way sul- 


lenly back to camp. : 

St. Claire’s companions removed the 
log. Thev improvised a rude stretcher, 
upon which they gently placed the bruised 


He guarded 


St. Claire 
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and battered body, and carried it back to 


camp. He was mercifully unconscious all 


the way. But when they reached the shan- 
ties, the little Frenchman opened his eyes. 
He recognized the men standing about 
him and smiled. He tried to sit up, but 
sank back with a moan of pain. ‘Then he 
thrust his left arm, the right was frac- 
tured in two or three places, inside his 
rough Mackinaw blouse and drew forth a 
small parcel. They helped him to untle 
it, and out tumbled a soft curl of dark 
brown hair and the photograph of a grace- 
ful, slender figure with a laughing, girl- 
ish face. 

Silent Pete muttered an oath between 
set teeth and left the room. 

St. Claire gazed long and wistfully at 
the picture. He held the curl caressingly 
and placed it reverently to his lips. For 
awhile he slept, a fitful, feverish stupor. 
Then he stirred feebly and unconsciously 
made the sign of the cross, while his lips 
moved silently. Once he murmured 
“Nora.” After this, he lay perfectly quiet 
as though he had fallen peacefully asleep. 


‘They feared it was the everlasting sleep. 


No one knew anything about his home 
or history. So, Adolph St. Claire rested 
in the dreary camp in the heart of the 
forest—the camp that had been so much 
more cheery all winter because of his 
genial presence there. ‘The woodsmen re- 
called his words, “I needed the forest this 
winter more, but I’ll never spend another 
winter in the woods.” And here it seemed 
he was to remain—a part of the forest 
forever. Perhaps Nora would never 
know, for no one knew who she was nor 
where she lived. No doubt she would 
think him faithiess—there were many, 
many false-hearted lovers in the wovds. 

Twenty-four hours elapsed, and _ St. 
Claire was still alive. Some one suggest- 


ed that he be taken where he could be 


given better care, but the doctor who had 
been summoned from a neighboring vil- 


lage said the fellow was too weak to be — 


removed from camp. 

Because every one was thinking of St. 
Claire, no one missed Silent ‘Pete, nor 
wondered at his absence from camp. The 
dark-browed, surly man left his bruised 
comrade with unuttered curses in his heart 
and staggered forth into Gethsemane. The 
hot blood of his red ancestors coursed 


fiercely through his veins. He clenched 


his fingers viciously and swore impo- 
tently because the throat of his rival was 
not within his clutch. 

The thought of the brown curl and the 
photograph resting all winter in St. 
Claire’s bosom maddened him. Gradually, 
however, he grew calmer. He seemed to 
see reproachful brown eyes grow plead- 
ingly eloquent while a sweet young voice 
queried: “Is it so bad, then, to spoil a 
life? And shall more than one life be 
spoiled?” He remembered gentle words 
that followed: “If [ can ever help you lL 
will gladly do so. I will remember that 
you are my strong, true friend always.” 
She had offered no resistance when he 
snatched a frenzied kiss from her soft 
cheek, and as he hurried from her he 
knew that she watched him sorrowfully 
and tenderly. 

Now St. Claire would die and she would 
be free, free, free! And because he had 
the training of a white man he sark upon 
his knees to offer up a prayer of gratitude. 
Then the horrible blasphemy of this act 
smote his intelligence, and he arose to 
find himself alone in the desolate “slash- 
ings” with the pitiless winds hurling 
lances of sleet against his throbbing tem- 
ples. He threw himself unon the ground 
and groveled in the snow. He cried aloud 
in weakness and fear—a fear of himself, 
a fear of the evil, great and tangibie, that 
his mother’s Indian ancestors made him 
less ready to cope with. Finally in the 
strength of his white man’s might he 
stood with muscles taught and burning 
eyes. He faced toward the south. 

All night he strode onward, until a lit- 
tle village livery stable made it possible 
for him to secure a team. Then ne hast- 
ened feverishly down the river. Before 
noon, haggard and disheveled, he appeared 
before a shy, country girl, and delivered 
one coherent speech, “St. Claire is dying. 
Come !” 

Through the long, frosty drive back to 
the camp on Red Cedar Lake he spoke 
not a word. Shortly after the early twi- 
light he pushed open a frail door and en- 
tered a rude shanty. “Boys, she is here,” 
he muttered. He saw that St. Claire still 
lived, for a restless hand was moving 
slightly above the rough blanket spread 
over the crushed body. 
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As Nora went forward to the injured 
man’s bedside, the lumbermen stood rev- 
erently aside. The kindly doctor watched 
closely as the girl pressed her lips to St. 
Claire’s pale cheek and his clustering 
curls. She gently breathed his name. The 
little Frenchman heard-and opened his 
eyes dreamily. A light of understanding 
shone in their depths. The doctor was 
holding a little phial. He placed a few 
drops of its contents between St. Claire’s 
parched lips. He noted the man’s pulse, 
stronger and steadier, and exclaimed soft- 
ly: “There is a chance that he may re- 
cover.” | 

Silent Pete felt the walls swaying about 
him. He heard some one say, “He looks 
tired!” “He is sick,” observed another. 
He was sick and tired—but his weariness 
and suffering were of the mind and heart. 
It is difficult to alleviate such maladies. 
The woodsmen were kind and solicitous, 
and Silent Pete allowed them to minister 
to him. 

A few days passed and Nora nursed 
and inspired St. Claire to a realization of 
life and a desire to take up the thread of 
existence once more. At last the doctor 
said: “It is quite certain that he may re- 
cover if he is placed where he may be 
better cared for. He is strong enough 
to be removed to a hospital now.” 

There was great rejoicine at the Cedar 
Lake Camp the evening before Adolph 
St. Claire was .to be taken away. Home- 
sick hearts grew tender at the thought of 
Nora’s departure and rough hands fur- 
tively wiped shining drops from eyes long 
unaccustomed to moisture, although warm 
hearts were glad that St. Claire and his 
sweetheart were to be spared to one an- 
other. | 
Before retiring, each man contributed 


in no heggarly fashion a generous portion | 


of his meagre earnings for the benefit of 
the Frenchman and Nora. Each man 
made a donation except Silent Peie. He 
‘was seated near the door when the first 
man made his offering. A fever crept 


into the blood of the Indian-white and a> 


dizziness overpowered his senses for a 
moment. He glided from the shanty and 
the frosty darkness of the winter night 
encompassed him. 

He had heard the whole plan of de- 
parture. In the morning the young cou- 


ple would go. St. Claire lying on a cot 
was to be taken slowly out of the wilder- 
ness. Nora was to be driven quickly by 
a shorter but rougher route, so as to 
reach the city before the Frenchman’s 
party arrived. She was to have all ar- 
rangements made for his reception when 
he reached the hospital. Silent Pete 
knew that the route St. Claire would tra- 
verse passed along a logging road. From 
this logging road a branch of an old 
public highway led off at right angles, 
winding around the foot of a hill and 
dipping into a tiny ravine where a small 
bridge spanned Roaring Creek. 

The light of a maniac’s eyes danced in 
the blagk eyes of the half-breed and he 
smiled grimly as he recalled each frag- 
ment of this forest roadway. He grasped 
a sharp, double-bitted axe and strode down 
a trail that led to the shaky bridge above 
the deep, turbulent waters. His breath 
came in dry, heavy sobs as he paced along. 
At the bridge he leaned upon the low 
railing and gazed long and silently into 
the black, rushing water. A foaming eddy 
was seething at his feet. A laugh, wild 
and demoniac, rang from his parched lips 
as he examined the edge of his axe care- 
fully and assured himself that to-morrow 
night he would have no rival. 

Then he fell to his task rapidly and 
silently. Two hours later he left the little 


bridge and trudged back to camp. He 


had accomplished nothing that the eye 
would detect by his swift, noiseless labor 
—merely a weakened timber at one point 
and a wrecked sleeper at another. Still 
he knew positively that the bridge would 
not stand the weight of the first team that 
ventured along the unfrequented road the 
next morning. He bared his head to the 
cool night air and breathed deep, while a 
sinister smile curled itself about his lips. 
He tossed the axe aside and flung his 
arms aloft. ‘Then he folded them tightly 
across his breast. Ah, they were empty, 
empty, to-night, but——— 

Further reverie was interrupted by the 
lights from the lumbermen’s’ quarters 
bursting into view. Pacing to and fro 
beneath a large maple tree was the rest- 
less form of an impatient woman. Soft 
flakes of snow sifted lazily downward and 
rested caressingly upon her wavy brown 
hair. 
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Silent Pete paused abruptly. Dear 
God, how he loved her! He boldly stepped 
beside her and grasped her hand tightly. 
[t was a slender little hand, and it felt 
hot and feverish to-night. 

‘“‘T have been waiting for you,” she said 
cordially. “I couldn’t leave without a 
word with you alone. I feel that 1 owe 
so much to you. You have made it pos- 
sible for me to realize a greater happiness 
than I ever dreamed could be mine. Had 
it not been for you, Adolph would never 
have recovered. ‘Then the world would 
have been all blackness and loneliness for 
me forever.” — 

Silent Pete attempted to interrupt her 
but she continued earnestlv: 

“T wonder if you know how it feels to 
be so happy. The gladness in my heart 
almost hurts—it crowds so. It is won- 


derful to be noble and good. My dear, 


true friend, your heart must be very, very 
large, or else you could never do so much 
for me—when it leaves you out in the 
dreary aloneness of life.” | 

Big tears trickled down her cheeks. She 
gently withdrew her hand from Silent 
Pete’s rude clasp, and. reaching up, 
caressed his rugged, unshaven cheek. 

“IT wanted to see you alone,” she con- 
cluded. “I wanted to see you all alone 
and thank you—tell you that I appreciate 
and understand. I think God places an- 
gels here and there upon earth to help 
him with his work. I believe that you be- 
long to such a band. 

“And now good-bye, my friend, my 
dear, big friend—my more than brother. 
May heaven bless you and keep you al- 
ways. May you receive at last a just re- 
ward.” 

She turned swiftly and was gone. A 


moment later she resumed her watch at. 


the bedside of the suffering woodsman. 

Silent Pete stood motionless and_be- 
wildered. Beads of cold perspiration 
gathered upon his temples. He shuddered 
as he thought of her words of benediction. 
He to receive a blessing while traveling 
far on the devil’s highway! - 


No one witnessed the struggle when 
Silent Pete’s angel wrestled with the In- 
dian. He did not himself realize which 
way the encounter was turning until he 
found himself retracing the path to the 
little wooden bridge across Roaring Creek, 
while he cried aloud like a_ frightened 
child. Long and patient and noiseless 
was his labor. Here ‘he strengthened a 
plank, there he re-inforced a weak sup- 
port. All night long he toiled, and when 
he left the scene of his patient vigil, the 
httle bridge was firmer than it had been 
for many months. He paused en route to 
the camp by way of the logging road to 
level a rough spot on the hillside. Here 
and there he threw a little snow upon 
spots where the road was bare and sandy. 

He came into camp just as the first 
early stragglers were beginning to stir 
about in the morning. His face was hag- 
gard and gray, and his eyes still shone 
with an unnatural light. 

“T have been fixing up the old logging 
road a little,” he responded to inquiring 
glances. “It will be easier to travel now, 
I think.” 

The men exchanged significant glances. 
“We never thought of that,” exclaimed 
one. “All night!” gasped another. 

Silent Pete did not witness the depart- 
ure. He slunk away to the stables until 
the little band had started. He knew his 
limitations and did not wish to trust him- 
self too far. At length he sauntered forth 
just in time to catch a glimpse of Nora’s 
face as it vanished from his sight for- 
ever. There was a flutter of a slender 
white hand, and Silent Pete knew that she 
had vanished from his life as she had gone 
from his vision, except her memory— 
that would always remain with him, thank 
God! 

With the stoicism of a full-blooded In-~ 
dian hiding the tumultuous throbbing of 
his turbulent heart, Silent Pete stood 
forth before his companions and secretly 
exulted, as he realized that throughout his 
gigantic stature he was every inch a white 
man after all. 
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ALASKA’S GREAT COAL RESERVE 


The question of the conservation of America’s natural resources is not a new 
subject. The drain upon the resources and the necessity for their economic utili- 
zation were recognized by many who made a study of them long before their prob- 
able exhaustion had been reduced io terms of decades and years. It needed, how- 


ever, the energetic action of just such an overshadowing personality as that of Presi- | 


dent Roosevelt to bring the whole question into the national prominence which it 
has lately attained. In a recent statement, the U. S. Geological Survey estimates 
the total exhaustion of easily mined coal, at the present rate of increase in preduction 
and consumption as likely to occur in the century following the present one, provid- 
ing new large coal fields are not in the meantime discovered.. At the sume time, the 
Survey is doing tts best to make just such discoveries as will upset these figures. 
Outside of the investigations of the coal deposits of the United States the Survey has 
for some years been making a study of the coal supply of the world, and over six 
years ago began a definite examination of coal in Alaska. The result of the latter 
investigation has been an excellent showing of coal in that territory, a score or more 
of large coal fields being shown on the coal map must be published in Survey Bulle- 
tin 335. The combined area of these fields is very great, although small in vompari- 
son with the immense area of the territory. Furthermore, it 1s not possible, even 
with the large amount of work accomplished that all of the coal areas of Alaska 


in results. 


should be known by this time. Additional exploration and investigation may be rich 


Extenswe Exploration Required. 


ULLY ONE-FOURTH 
34) Alaska, or approxi- 

mately 150,000 square 
miles, is little more 
than an unopened 
book to us, so far as 
its precious and useful 
minerals are  con- 
cerned,” said Alfred H. Brooks, the chief 
geologist’ of the Alaskan Division of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, just before leav- 
ing Washington for his annual “swing 
round the circle” in the big Northwestern 
Territory. “We know that there is coal 
in this little-explored area. Possibly there 
are large coal fields which will form an 
important part of the ultimate coal re- 
serve of Alaska. The Cape Lisburne coal 
field represents the western end of what 
is probably a large coal area not yet de- 
termined. It is not impossible that the 
area of lienite and low-grade bituminous 
coal may be double the present known coal 
area in the territory, which is over 12,000 


square miles. The coal of Alaska ranges 
in quality from lignite to coal that com- 
pares favorably with the famous Pocahon- 
tas coal of West Virginia. Some of the 
bituminous coals make good coke. Cok- 
ing is the severest test of a soft coal, and 
gives it especial value in a metalliferous 
region. Some of the coal seams of the ter- 
ritory are oi great thickness. I have ob- 
served ‘swells’ in seams that were 60 feet 
of solid coal.” 

Professor W. A. Atwood, a geologist of 
the Survey is this year finishing up inves- 
tigation of Alaska coal preparatory to 
writing a summary of the present knowl- 
edge of the coal reserve of the territory, 
based upon his and other previous survey 
investigations. 


Progress of Coal Investigations. 


“As far back as 1902,” said Mr. Brooks, 
“the Geological Survey began a systematic 
study of Alaska coal fields, commencing 
with a geologic reconnaissance of the low 
grade bituminous and lignite coals of the 
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Yukon region. In 1902, 1903, 1904 and 
1905. investigations were made of the Ne- 
nana fields near Fairbanks. In 1903, work 
was. begun on the coal fields of the Con- 


troller Bay region, and in 1905 the Mat- 


sanuska field was studied in geologic de- 
fail. In these two fields there are 100 


square miles of lands underlain by work- 


able coals containing anthracite and bitu- 
minous fuels of the highest grade. In 
1902 the Herendeen Bay bituminous coal 
region was studied by Survey geologists. 
In 1903 coal investigations were made of 
the Southeastern Alaska coal fields, which 
have not, however, proved of economic im- 
portance. In 1904 the geologic study of 
the Cape Lisburne coal region was com- 
menced. ‘This is a bituminous coal field 
containing soft coal that ranges from low 
io high grade and at present its boundar- 
ies are only partially known. In 1904, 


- Survey work was commenced in the large 


lignite fields of the Kenai Peninsula.” 
The work of the Geological Survey is 

thus being carried out along definite lines 

of determining the coal resources of 


Alaska, not only with relation to local 
consumption, but with reference to their 
effect upon the total coal reserve of the 
country. ‘The work is of special import- 
ance, and the showing highly satisfactory 
because of the comparative lack of large 
developed coal supplies which are now 
available on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States proper. 

“The Alaska coal field,” said Mr. 
Brooks, “particularly those carrying a 


high grade fuel, like the Controller Bay 


and the Matsanuska fields, are destined to 
play an important part in the advance- 
ment of industry on the entire Pacific sea- 
board of the North American continent. 
“The minable coal, in the ground, in 
Alaska, has not yet been definitely esti- 


mated, and whatever estimates are made, 


for some years to come, will doubtless be 
subject to wide expansion as further geo- 
logical explorations are carried forward; 
but it is proper to say that the coal re- 
sources of the territory are very great, and 
that they will be figured in hundreds of 
millions and even billions of tons.” 


AUTUMN’S PEACE 


‘BY A. 


Look where the russet colored leaves release 
Their dying hold on gently swaying boughs, 
Fall to the earth and nestle on her breast, 
Or borne away on swiftly running stream 
To twist and turn in ever-eddying pools 
Formed by its restless flow, whose silvery course 
- Lies marked through miles of gorgeous autumn woods. 
The setting sun’s soft rays illumine all, 
And through the avenue of stately trees 
Her shafts of light fantastic shadows weave. 
Ghostlike the solemn horned owl now flits 
Questing his prey. Ceased are the song birds’ notes 
And safe sweet warblers nest in ivied oak. 
The forest flowers their modest colors hide 
In folded petals. Nought of other sound 
Disturbs the peace of sylvan solitude, 
Save the wind’s sighing, and the murmuring stream. 
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SOME PREHISTORIC PEOPLES OF 
THE SOUTHWEST 


(SEE FRONTISPIECE. ) 


In the upper parts of the Gila and Salt rivers in New Mexico and Arizona, at a 
time before white men ever visited that region, there lwed, flourished and disap- 
peared many tribes of peoples, about whom all that is known has been gleaned from 
a study of what they left behind them. They dwelt in stone and mud pueblos, in 
cliff dwellings, in caves, and in subterranean houses dug from the solid earth. They 
had a civilization more advanced in many respects than that of the modern In- 
dians, enabling them without mechanical means or beasts of burden to construct an 
irrigation earthwork five and one-half miles long and nearly twenty-five feet high. 
The following article is based upon the results of a recent exploring expedition, 
which visited a hundred and seventy-four dwellings and shrines, and brought back 
for scientific purposes between four and five thousand relics. There ts given here a 
general account of some of the things known about these prehistoric Americans. 


mug IS NOT merely _be- 

4 cause they were un- 
earthed in a_ sacred 
cave of a_ prehistoric 
people in New Mex- 
ico, a mummified tur- 
key and whole eggs of 
this bird, or because 
there were brought to light large circular 
subterranean houses of a sort never before 
discovered by modern white man, that a 
general summary by Dr. Walter Hough, 


of the United States National Museum, 


of the results of an expedition to the val- 
leys of the upper Gila and Salt rivers is 
important and interesting. In fact, be- 
sides these finds, the party visited a hun- 
dred and seventy-four caves, cliff dwell- 
ings, pueblos, shrines and monuments of 
these forgotten peoples and brought back 
four or five thousand stone implements, 
specimens of pottery, bones and other rel- 
ics. But the results of this expedition are 
important because of the accuraie story 
that may be built up around these proofs 
of a certain degree of civilization, the pic- 
ture of the life, habits, arts and industries 
of pre-historic tribes, that all this material 
outlines to the archaeologist and ethnolo- 
gist. 

Dr. Hough’s account of the results of 
this trip is just published as a bulletin 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology of 


: the Smithsonian Institution under 


the 
direction of which institution the National 
Museum is also conducted. 

The region tranversed is in southwest- 
ern New Mexico and southeastern Arizona. 
Most of it for a number of years has been 
carefully guarded by the Government in 
four forest reserves and an Indian reserva- 
tion. It is a very uneven country. Moun- 
tains ranging over 9,000 feet above sea 
eve], covered with a dense growth of pine 
constituting part of. the greatest virgin 
forest remaining in the United States, 
slope down in less than 60 miles to cactus- 
covered plains. The roughness of the re- 
gion, rendering communication difficult, 
probably had much to do with the many 
different varieties of culture represented 
by the remnants of dwellings and the 
specimens of handiwork found there. 


Before White Men Came. 


It is believed that the region was de- 
serted by its inhabitants long before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
gold-seeking expedition of Coronado and 
his adventurers passed by these ancient 
caves and pueblos.. Many generations af- 
terwards roving bands of Apaches scoured 
the territory, probably keeping away many 
possible settlers, and in fact it was not un- 
til 1886, twenty-two years, that these 
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renegade tribes were pacified through the 
establishment of military posts. 

It is not known that the traditions or 
myths of any of the surviving Pueblo In- 
dians refer to these early peoples. From 
a comparison of their arts with those of 
later tribes, it seems likely from data at 
hand that they were distinct from any of 
their neighbors, and sprang from an ori- 
ginal local source. | 


What Became of the People? 


It is also a matter of conjecture as to 
what became of all the people whose vil- 
lages are so numerous. ‘The climate is 
generally healthy, except for occasional 
fevers that are not serious. Exploration 
of the ruins, so far as this has been ac- 
complished, shows that the pueblos were 
not abandoned on account of internal war- 
fare or attacks from outside enemies. 
There is reason to believe that failures of 
food supply were less prevalent in early 
times than since occupancy by white men, 
but starvation may have been a factor in 
the decline in population in certain locali- 
ties. The most potent cause, however, is 
believed to have existed in the social or- 
ganization of the people, which in that 
isolated country may -have prohibited 
marriage within the clan, as is the case 
among the existing Pueblo tribes.- 

In several pueblos on the San Fran- 
cisco river, a branch of the Gila, there was 
silent evidence of the gradual decline of 
the race. The exploring party examined 
the cemetery, which was built us usual 
outside the walls of the pueblo village. 
Going into the pueblo, they found burials 
in the outer rooms. Penetrating still far- 
ther, they came upon other burials in in- 


ner rooms, shown to have been made at a 


later time by the lack of offerings of pot- 
tery or trinkets placed with the dead. Still 
farther in, other rooms, the need ot them 
gone, had evidently been given over to 
sheltering the departed members of the 
clan. “We have here,” says Dr. Hough, 
“what seems to be the life history of this 
pueblo from its culmination to its ex- 
tinction, the gradually enlarging zone of 
room burials being an index of the de- 
crease of the inhabitants. The evidence 
invariably shows that no sudden cataclysm 
overwhelmed the pueblos, no hasty, dis- 
organized abandonment took place, no 
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wars decimated them, but rather that, like 
a tree, they passed through the successive 
stages of growth, decline and decay to final 
extinction.” 

As to the nature of these peoples, there 
may well have been in the whole region of 
the Gila and Salt rivers several tribes dis- 
tinct in language and arts. Roving clans 
crossed the territory, local populations in- 
habited almost inaccessible valleys, and 


there were displacements of one tribe by 


another. Very generally, however, the 
arts of all are enough alike to be placed in 
one class. What differences there were in. 
their manners of living were naturally de- 
termined by the elevation, and the varied 
mineral, vegetal and animal resources. 


Their Resources. 


They all had at hand many different 
kinds of stones with which to build their 
houses, heavy volcanic rocks for the walls, 


strong, creamy-white stone for floors, lin- 


tels, and fire boxes, many minerals suit- 
able for axes and other implements, clays 
for pottery, pigments for its decoration, 
and materials for painting ceremonial 
paraphernalia and weapons. ‘There is no 
evidence that they knew how to work met- 
als. There were trees of many sorts to 
furnish fire-wood, bows, arrows, baskets, 
sticks, etc. The bark served for bedding, 
tying, preserving the fire, cordage and 
costumes. Reeds were made into arrow 
shafts and flutes, tule was woven into 
mats, and willow grass and other plants 
turned into sandals, baskets and mats. 
Fiber, food, drinks, medicine and dyes 
were derived from wild plants; and corn, 
beans, squashes and gourds were culti- 
vated for means of subsistence. Cotton 
was grown in the warmer localities for 
clothing and sacred purposes. 

The animals of the region at that time, 
including the elk, deer, antelope, bear, 
mountain lion, turkey, grouse and pigeon, 
furnished them with skins, plumage, ant- 
lers, claws, hoofs, horns, teeth, bones and 
sinews for all sorts of purposes, besides 
supplying them with the little meat that 
they ate. 

Their Dwellings. 


The dwellings of the region were of dif- 
ferent sorts, and it is principally by the 
type of dwelling that the different peoples 
may be distinguished. 
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In the open country, on the plateaus, 
and in the wide river valleys, these early 
Indians, if Indians they were, built pueb- 
los of stone or of mud. These pueblos 
consisted either of collections of houses 
and plazas outlined with walls, or in the 
higher, colder country of more compact 
masses of rooms. ‘The various rooms were 
furnished with a fire box in the middle, 
sometimes a low bench around the wall, 
and very small openings leading intv com- 
municating rooms. When the pueblos 
were built of mud, the walls were usually 
strengthened by a core of river stones. 

Up in the mountains and along the 
steep banks of the rivers, generally in the 
narrow canyons near the head _ waters, 
veoples very similar to the pueblo tribes 
dug cliff dwellings, which are now black- 
ened with smoke and filled with imple- 
ments, refuse and sometimes burials. Sin- 
gle houses were often placed in niches or 
fissures in the rocks. Scarcely any pocket 


large enough to shelter a human being but - 


shows evidence of occupation, mostly tem- 
porary, perhaps, though frequently these 
places, too, are blackened with smoke and 
contain much refuse. 

Near Luna, New Mexico, in excavating 
the plaza of a rectangular stone pueblo, 
Dr. Hough came upon a series 2f deep, 
circular constructions. ‘They were about 
fifteen feet across, with vertical sides, a 
square fire-box in the center of the floor, 
and traces of wooden posts. Scattered 
about were bones of animals, flint chips, 
roofing clay, and near by was a burial. 
Here at one time was a village of subter-— 
ranean houses occupied by people about 


whom all that is definitely known is that > 


they made coarse brown undecorated pot- 
tery. Although other subterranean struc- 
tures have been disclosed by previous ex- 
plorers in this region, and although Dr. 
Hough himself came upon other isolated 
pits probably used as ceremonial places or 
lodge rooms, there is no record of any pre- 
vious discovery of a whole village of un- 
derground dwellings such as this. Since 
over this site had been built a stone pueblo, 
these sub-surface houses may have served 
to shelter a tribe even earlier than the pre- 
historic pueblo builders. The ruin covers 
many acres, and is evidently of great an- 
tiquity. | 

In connection with this, not far away 


Pueblo Indians. 
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there was unearthed a human skeleton. It 

lay in a bed of clean gravel, eight feet 
below the surface, and underneath a layer 
of hard-jointed clay, which is strong geo- 
logical evidence of great age. With the 


skeleton were fragments of deer bones and 


rude flint chips. | 

All through the region the party came 
upon open air kivas or lodge houses, 
shrines, either in the form of caves, sacred 
springs, rock piles, or stone rings, and ser- 
ies of large depressions which it is sup- 
posed are the remains of reservoirs or an- 
cient quarries. 


How They Lived. 


The great supply of the material gath- 
ered from the region gives as reliable an 
idea as can be gotten of what these an- 
cient peoples wore, how they furnished 
their h@nuses, what their occupations were, 
how amused themselves, what their 
religion was like, and to a certain extent 
the nature of their language. © 

Throughout the whole district these for- 
mer inhabitants wore necklaces of stone or 
shell beads, armlets, wristlets and finger 
rings of shell, anklets of shell and pen- 
dants of stone, and in the mountains they 
went so far as to decorate themselves with 
ornaments of feathers and fur, portions 
of insects, dyed cords and other cbjects. 
In the lower country the clothing consisted 
of front and back fringed skirts of cords, 
tiny facsimiles of which were found as 
offerings to their gods. Small cotton 
blankets were thrown over the shoulders 
and larger ones probably served when there 
was occasion to wrap the whole body. 
Fibre sandals protected the feet. In the 
mountain districts there was. need of 
something warmer. Here pelts of animals 
were used, and even the downy feathers 
of the turkey were wound about cords in 
such a way as to be woven into blankets 
and jackets. Short skirts were alsu worn, 
probably by the women, and large robes of 
fur cord wrapped the whole body. Sandals 
and a kind of coarse woven sock covered 
their feet. 

The interiors of their houses were not 
very different from those of the modern 
All sorts of stone and 
clay vessels for cooking, mixing and hold- 
ing food, for containing salt and different 
courses of the meal, and for transporting, 
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SOME PREHISTORIC PEOPLES OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


storing and distributing water, were 
found. Stone knives, bark platters, bas- 
kets and nets, torches and gourds made 
up part of the household furnishings. For 
beds, heaps of softened grass held by a net 
of leaves, and for pillows, grass leaves 
were used. Bunches of corn blades folded 
over and tied, and new corn ears, strung 
on cord, were hung about the cliff-houses, 
and beans and maize were stored in jars 
or mat baskets. 


Arts and Industries. 


Among the specimens brought back, 
showing what sort of arts and industries 
these Gila peoples practiced, there are 
stone axes, hammers and rubbing stones, 
and disks of all sorts, shell ornaments for 
the purposes mentioned above, bone im- 
plements and decorations, usually colored 
with pigments, wooden ceremonial appara- 
tus, bows and arrows, fibre cloth dyed in 
various colors, baskets of a number of in- 
tricate weaves and pottery of many shapes 
and hues, bowls, platters and small fig- 
ures. 

How they amused themselves is shown 
by a number of rude reed and bone dice, 
and reed and yucca flutes, and wooden 
and gourd drums and rattles. 

Although it is impossible to tell the 
sound of their spoken language, picture 
writings of human and animal figures, 
tracks of bears and turkeys, symbols of the 
sun, water and stars, geometric designs, 
and rudely drawn realistic scenes of hunt- 
ing, show that they had something in com- 
mon with later Indians. 

By examining many pieces of ceremo- 


may be gleaned from the surviv ing 
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nial paraphernalia and offerings of beads, 
stones, crystals, etc., from the shrines, and 
oy comparing these with the offerings of 
more modern Indians, some idea may be 
obtained of their religious beliefs- and 
practices. | 

Dr. Hough does not attempt a complete 
report on the religion and everything that 
evi- 
dences of this long-forgotten culture. He 
gives merely the main features of each of 
the separate ruins and monuments in the 
upper parts of the Gila and Salt valleys. 

As to the general degree of efficiency 
reached by the peoples of the whole re- 
gion, he calls attention to a great prehis- 
toric dam in Grant County, New Mexico, 
first discovered by the engineers on the 
survey of the international | boundary line 
hetween the United States and Mexico. 
He says: “It consists of a gigantic earth- 
work five and one-half miles long and 22 
to 24 feet high, involving in its building 
the handling of from eight to ten million 
cubic yards of material. The purpose of 
this earthwork, which is undoubtedly of 
an artificial character; was to impound 

water for irrigation, and the work is com- 
parable to that found in the irrigation svs- 
tems of the ancient inhabitants of the Gila 
and Salado Valleys, Arizona. 

How such an engineering feat, rivaling 
the projects of modern land reclamation, 
was accomplished, in view of the fact that 
these people not only did not know the 
rudiments of mechanical — transportation, 
but could not even work metal, and had 
no beasts of burden whatsoever, must still 
remain a matter for vague conjecture. 
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CALIFORNIANS IN THE NAVY 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON, LATE LIEUTENANT, U.S. N. 


are Californians. 


Of the 2708 commissioned officers and midshipmen on the active list of the 
United States Navy, and the 271 in the Marine Corps, only about two per cent 
For many years, despite the 1mportant part played by the navy 
in the acquisition of the Golden State, the service was seemingly not very popular 
with Californians, although since the Spanish-American war, in fact, for the past 
seventeen years, during which the rehabilitation of the fleet has taken giant re, 
California has furnished many officers and men to the nav y. 


EDITOR OVERLAND 


indeed, 


War that California 
contributed a single 
officer to the Navy, 
and this officer is Cap- 
tain Thomas Slidell 
Phelps, at present 
commandant of the Mare Island Navy 
Yard. Captain Phelps is one of the best- 
known officers of the service, and has 
earned an enviable professional record. 
He is a son of the late Rear-Admiral 
Thomas S. Phelps, who made California 
his home from an early date. Captain 
Phelps, his son, was born in Virginia, 
while his father was temporarily on duty 
there, but he is no more a Virginian than 
Ensign Edward F. Greene, of  [llinois, 
who was born in Japan, is a Japanese. 
Captain Phelps is an ardent Californian, 
and he was made the first commanding 
officer of the new armored cruiser Cali- 
fornia. 

There are 62 naval officers who are 
Native Sons of the Golden West. The 


senior of these is Captain John C. Fre- 


until after the Civil 


mont, now commanding the new battle- 
ship Mississippi, on the Atlantic. Captain 
Fremont, who was born in California 
April 19, 1851, is a son of General Fre- 
mont, “the Pathfinder,” so intimately as- 
sociated with California’s development 
under American rule. Captain Phelps 
entered the navy July 26, 1865, and Cap- 
tain Fremont June 25, 1868. 

Captain E. B. Underwood followed Cap- 
tain Fremont into the service June 26, 
1869. He was born in California March 
5, 1853. 

Besides the officers of high rank named, 
the Navy contains one.commander, one 
Lieutenant-Commander, thirteen Lieuten- 
ants, five Ensigns, five Midshipmen at sea, 
together with 15 Midshipmen at the An- 
napolis Naval Academy; seven officers of 
the Medical Corps, thirteen of the Pay 
Corps, and one of the Construction Corps, 
all of whom are natives of California. 
Their names, dates of entry into the ser- 
vice, and total amount of sea service to 
their credit at the beginning of the present 
vear, may be ne in the accompanying 
table. 
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NAVAL OFFICERS BORN IN CALIFORNIA. 


Name and Rank 
J.C... June 25, 1868 2 
Casters June 26, 1869 10 
Commander J. H. Glenno September 24, 1874 6 
Lieutenant-Commander C. T. Vogelgesang.......-.-.. » September 6, 1886 0 
Lieutenant September 8, 1891 10 


Lieutenant W. H. 


Lieutenant V. S. 
Lieutenant C. 
Lieutenant Edward Woods 


Ensign W. A. Glassford, Jr. 


Midshipman R. A. Theobald 
Midshipman F. T. Stevenson 
Midshipman P. O. Griffiths 

Midshipman Kenneth Heron 
Midshipman C. C. Th 


Midshipmen at Annapolis: V. J. Dixon, F. E. Johnson, J. B. Oldendorf, B. F. Tilley, W. 
ter, E. L. Barr, W. E. Baughman, J. P. Bowden, D. J. Callaghan, T. E. Hammond, H. W. 


‘1... September 7, 1899 


OMAS 


Total Sea Service 
Entered Service 


September 7, 1891 
September 19, 1892 
September 6, 1893 
September 22, 1893 

May 19, 1893 

May 19, 1894 
September 10, 1897 
September 11, 1897 


September 12, 1899 
September 12, 1899 
July 7, 1900 
August 31, 1901 
September 7, 1901 
September 7, 1901 
August 30, 1902 
September 23, 1902 
June 11, 1903 
‘November 22, 1902 
June 26, 1903 

May 6, 1903 

July 7, 1904 


L. A. Jones, W. H. Jouett, T. Starr King, W. M. Perkins. 


Surgeon George Rothganger 


Surgeon C. 
Surgeon F. E. McCullough 


Passed Assistant Surgeon A. BE. Peck ........... 


Passed Assistant Surgeon W. A. 
Passed Assistant Surgeon M. E. 
Assistant Surgeon A. 
Pay Director E. B. 
Paymaster F. K. 
Payrnaster T. W. 
Paymaster F. B. 
Paymaster H. de F. 
Passed Assistant Paymaster E. A. 
Passed Assistant Paymaster E. H. 
Passed Assistant Paymaster J. A 


Passed Assistant Paymaster J. F. Kutz......... 
Passed Assistant Paymaster A. S. Brown...... 


Assistant Paymaster E. R. Wilson 
Assistant Paymaster J. 


Naval Constructor L. 


There are three Californian-born offi- 
cers on the retired list of the navy, En- 
sign B. C. Dent, Passed Assistant Surgeon 
R. G. Broderick and Assistant Engineer 
C. W. Livermore, and one on the retired 
list of the Marine Corps, Major R. McM. 
Dutton. 

None of the naval chaplains, professors 
of mathematics or civil engineers are Cali- 
fornians by birth. 

Among the warrant officers who hold a 
position midway between the enlisted men 


and the commissioned officers, there are’ 


five boatswains, nine carpenters, and five 
warrant machinists from California, but 
no gunners or sailmakers. 

Coming to the Marine Corps, it is found 
that it- has only five native Californians 


E. Lee doula 


. Lachsinger, JT... << 
Assistant Paymaster D. B. Wainwright, Jr...... 


~_ 
~] 
© 


April 15, 1899 
February 28, 1901 
November 1, 1902 


bo DD CO DD DD ROOD DOO OF DO 00 00 
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among its commissioned officers. They are 
Major John H. Russell, Captains R. M. 
Cutts, R. S. Hooker and D. C. McDougal, 
and First Lieutenant Thomas C. Turner. 

For many years, enlistments in the navy 
from California were by no means com- 
mensurate with the size, population or im- 
portance of the State, but of recent years 
this has been changed, and now there is 
a large number of native sons among the 
man-of-warsmen, and the recent arrival of 


-the great battleship fleet in the Pacific 


Ocean has lured hundreds of boys from 
the Sierras, the valleys and seaports of 
California, to the decks of the warships. 
The local recruiting officers say that appli- 
cations for enlistments are now pouring in 


as never before. 


Hill, 
May 24, 1889 
July 9, 1894 
August 10, 1898 
EE March 27, 1901 
October 26, 1904 
May 9, 1906 
June 17, 1898 
March 12, 1903 
May 29, 1903 
July 24, 1903 
1303 
July 8, 1905 
Juiy 8, 1905 
July 10, 1906 
September 26, 
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The crew of the armored cruiser Cali- 
fornia contains a larger percentage of 
native born Californians. Of her officers, 
Lieutenant Martin K. Metcalf, Midship- 
man F. T. Stevenson, Paymaster F. K. 
Perkins, and First Lieutenant of Marines 
Thomas C. Turner were all born in the 
State, after which the ship is named. 

California has long been popular with 
naval officers from elsewhere in the coun- 
try, and when they retire from active ser- 
vice they look to “the land of sunshine, 
fruits and flowers” as their abode for the 
rest of their days. In fact, next to the 
District of Columbia, California is the 
home of more retired naval officers than 
any other State or territory of the union. 
Its charm appeals to these men who have 
roamed the world over and they select it 
as the ideal place for their permanent 
abode. 

At the present time, besides the native- 
born Californians residing permanently in 
the State, there are no less than thirty-five 
retired naval officers who have moved to 
California and there made their homes. 
They are: 

Retired Naval Officers Settled in 
California. 
Rear-Admiral Louis Kempff, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Rear-Admiral Merrill Miller, Berkeley. 
Rear-Admiral Oscar W. Farenholt, San 
Francisco. 


Rear-Admiral Bowman H. McCalla, Santa’ 


Barbara. 
Rear-Admiral Henry Glass, Berkeley. 
Rear-Admiral Joseph 'Trilley, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Commodore H. N. Stevenson, San Fran- 
Cisco. 
Commodore C. G. Bowman, Redlands. 


MONTHLY. 


Commodore J. H. Bull, Santa Barbara. 
Captain J. F. Moser, San Francisco. © 
Captain J. J. Brice, Oakville. 
Captain J. C. Morong, San Francisco. 
Captain A. W. Dodd, Vallejo. | 
Commander G. K. Haswell, Santa Bar- 
bara. 
Commander A. C. Almy, San Diego. 
Lieut.-Commander W. D. A. Rose, San 
Francisco. 
Lieutenant C. A. Clarke, La Jolla. 
Lieutenant S. L. Graham, Vallejo. 
Lieutenant J. C. Burnett, San Francisco. 
Lieutenant F. H. Le Favor, San Rafael. 
Ensign C. P. Welch, Oakland. 
Ensign D. W. Beswick, Los Angeles. 
Medical Director J. A. Hawke, Calistoga. 
Medical Director J. W. Ross, Pasadena. 
Medical Inspector William Martin, San 
Francisco. | 
Assistant Surgeon J. J. Page, Pomona. 
Assistant Surgeon M. V. Stone, Healds- 
burg. 
Pay Director A. W. Bacon, Santa Barbara. 
Pay Inspector J. R. Stanton, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Chief Engineer G. F. Kutz, Oakland. 
Chief Engineer J. W. Holihan, Oakland. 
Chief Engineer W. B. Dunning, San 
Francisco. | | 
Passed Assistant Engineer L. W. Woos- 
ter, Los Angeles. 
Assistant Engineer, W. S. Smith, Ber- 
keley. 
Chaplain J. K. Lewis, Santa Barbara. 
Now that it has been officially recog- 
nized in Washington, and popularly rec- 
ognized throughout the country, that the 
Pacific Ocean is to be the great naval 
theatre of the future, it is likely that more 
and more naval officers and men will be 
produced by California, and more of them 
will make their homes in the Golden West. 
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THE LUCKY BAG 


BY ARTHUR 


Late Lieutenant 


XTREME tidiness is 
<7) one of the most pro- 
nounced  characteris- 
tics of American men- 
of-war, and one of the 
most effective ways of 
maintaining it is the 
time-honored institu- 
tion known as “the lucky bag,” an insti- 
tution which is perhaps as old as the navy 
itself. 

The lucky bag is the receptacle for all 
articles found lying out of place around 


the ship, “articles adrift,” as the nautical - 


phraseology puts it. “A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place,” is one 
of the cardinal naval precepts, and woe 
be to the forgetful, careless sailor who 
leaves anything belonging to him where it 
should not be. The watchful eye of the 
master-at-arms, who is the ship’s chief of 
police, will quickly detect the stray arti- 
cle, and into the lucky bag it goes. , 
To have an article in the lucky bag is 
a misdemeanor in the navy. ‘To redeem it 
the owner must acknowledge ownership, 
whereupon it is restored to him, but with 
the restoration goes a punishment of some 
kind. This punishment, which may be 
in the form of extra duties, a light fine, or 
a reduction in conduct grade, is the price 
of recovering the article. If the owner 
does not wish to pay this price, he may 


leave his property in the lucky bag, the - 


contents of which are sold at auction once 


H. DUTTON 
U. S. Navy. 


every three months, when all unciaimed 
articles are disposed of to the highest bid- 
der, the proceeds going to the commis- 
sary fund or some other fund for the bene- 
fit of the crew. 

The title of this institution is derived 
from the bag that was originally used in 
picking up “articles adrift,” but with the 
new ships, their big crews and ample 
storage facilities, the lucky bag is nowa- 
days usually a large locker or even a room, 
kept under lock and key, although a small 
bag may be used to convey the articles to 
the locker or room. 

The exhibition of the things that find 
their way into the lucky bag is inierest- 
ing. There are knives and toilet articles; 
caps, underwear, clothing, rubber boots; 
books and sewing materials; even ham- 
mocks and “ditty-boxes.” The loss of 
hammock or “‘ditty-box” is a severe one. 
The latter is the box in which the sailor 
keeps all of his small pieces of property, 
such as stationery, curios, sewing material, 
letters, pictures, brush and comb, razor 
and the like. He is pretty apt to redeem 
the stray “‘ditty-box” promptly. 

Acquaintance with the lucky bag comes 
early in the career of the naval recruit, 
and its existence quickly teaches him, un- 
less he is hopelessly shiftless and careless, 
that he must care for his own property and 
the ship’s neatness at all times. The lucky 
bag is sometimes a costly teacher, but al- 
ways an efficient one. 
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THE MAHALA OF “DANDY JIM” 


BY E. HOWELL NEUMANN 


wa IKE A FLASH, Tu- 
toch-a-nu-ca turned in 
his saddle. His eyes 
searched long through 
the rising mist of the 
river, flowing far be- 


ing hills beyond. His 

little brown pony hugged close the bare 
wall of granite back of him, and save for 
the quivering nostriis of the bronco, huge 
Indian and sturdy mount might have been 
statuary in bronze set in an audacious 
mood of Nature’s on her pinnacle of mar- 
ble. 

Far in the valley below the air stirred, 
a dot emerged, blackened and increased 
into manikin toys, into two horsemen rid- 
ing rapidly. The face of the Indian was 
pensive, and he gazed with melancholy at 
the approaching horsemen, at the lovely 
valley below, then of a sudden dug in his 
spurs and horse and rider vanished, like 
the genii from the flask of the fisherman. 

Shortly, Tutochanuca emerged from a 
well-concealed cavern in the mountain’s 
bulk, followed by a very material squaw, 
who sat her pony as gracefully as a sack 
of oats might ride. Like two flies cling- 
ing to a naked wall, the horses proceeded 
down the precipice over-verging Lake 
Tanaya. 

“Reck” Bronson, his crippled right arm 
hanging limp, swung himself clear of his 
saddle, and slid to the ground. 

“T said once yer was a fool, Jim.” 

“What the ” answered his com- 
panion. | 

“Hain’t you got eyes to see, ears to hear 
an’ a nose to smell? My cayuse ’lone tells 
me there’s somethin’ followin’ us, close 
an’ steady.” 

Jim Dann swore, spat, then swore again, 
as he pricked up his ears. 

“H——!” t’ain’t the sheriff gang. We 
beat ‘em a day’s start. They skinned 


neath him, to the roll- - 


down Bear Valley, I tell yer. Gawd!. 
these doan know.” 

“Jim, ole stall, I hung together this 
long; my arm’s gone; the blood in my 
throat chokes me; [ ain’t good for a fight, 
but we’ll keep the swag tight.” He drove 
the spurs into his limp animal, and as 
his horse groaned and lurched forward 
with hopeless striving gait, “Reck” winced 
with pity for the beast. 

The pursuers drew nearer. 

!  Injuns; the dirty, murder- 
ous red skulks!” Reck snorted with dis- 
gust. 

He turned but to gaze into the business 


‘end of a six-chambered revolver cf for- 


midable pattern. “A squaw!” he ejacu- 
lated, as the shots rang true. “I’m done 
fer now!” Reck cried. He sprang des- 
perately to grip the Indian, and man and 
man rolled down the stony slide. 

The squaw flew to peer over the incline. 
Jim crawled back in the thick brush, de- 
lirious with agony from a bullet wound. 

The Indian returned alone, dragged 
Jim out, lifted him on his own _ stout 
horse, and, securely strapping him, with 
many a guttural ‘“‘Ugh!” turned _ the 
horses’ heads back. 

Jim Dann lay slung over the nag, curs- 
ing the torture he knew awaited him. 
Every step was agony as they slowly pro- 
ceeded down mountain and up mountain. 

It was years till he awoke next morning. 
He was lying on a mud floor, a sack for a 
pillow, bound hand and foot, and a throb- 
bing pain in his side. The _ ceaseless 
grumbling of the squaw and ‘Tutocha- 
nuca’s retorts aroused him to understand- 
ing. 

The Indian was at his side. Jim turned 
defiant eyes upon him. The Indian 
blurted brokenly: 

“No kill. Me get mahala for you.” He 
gesticulated, hurried away, and reiurned 
with a mud-streaked picture of a stiff In- 
dian girl, leaning on crutches. “'Tepiwa, 
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THE MAHALA OF DANDY JIM. 


me Lottie, great mahala school. 1! like 

Tepiwa marry same white squaw. She 
must white man and land. She marry, 
mar-ree.” He pronounced the words im- 
pressively, as if they laid solemnly on his 
savage soul. 

Jim laughed. “Gawd! a red gell!” 
“Me get now,” Tutochanuca said. 

-He bent and lightly touched the heavy 
riata binding Jim’s wrists, and glanced 
satisfied at the horse hobbles doing duty 
on his ankles. A grunt and yell at his 
squaw, and he was gone for the Indian 
school. | 

Jim, girlish “Dandy Jim,” lay back on 
his dirty pallet and grinned at his lucky 
escape. “Reck’s death will be paid for,” 
he vowed with an oath. Desperate Jim 
~ Dann, with his curly, yellow locks, his 
white, fastidious hands, new from the city, 
from his enviable position there, a scrap 
of silk in the ragbag of criminal looters, 
and a silly, grinning squaw! Jim turned 
his face to the other wall. There, the pic- 
ture of a sheriff, hat pulled low over eyes . 
that Jim knew were big and determined, 
and bulging like a bull-dog’s; something 
shining from hip-pockets, and all coming 
fiercer, nearer, closer, till his imagination 
heard the sound of the quick hoof-beats 
of the sheriff’s mount. Jim’s eyes re- 
turned, to glower sullenly at the dusty tin- 
type resting on its small rock shelf. A 
— little fawn tripped timidly towards him. 
He saw it was lame. 


ITI. 


“Silently, one by one, in the _ infinite 
meadows of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels.” 


The girl read it dreamily, with all the 
beautiful poetry in her dusky eyes. “To 
me this is the most graceful, Miss Pat- 
ton,” she said. She turned and met the 
approval in her teacher’s eyes. She was an 
Indian girl, but soft and subtle as the 
moonlight night you have loved in. 

A slouching of feet, and the dirty yet 
splendid form of Tutochanuca stood in the 
door, leering in at the rows of regulation 
checkered dresses, spotlessly neat, and 
brown, square faces watching the tall In- 
dian girl reading before them. 

“Tepiwa, me Lottie,” he mumbled, then 


slender, brown girl that effaced a grimy 
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skulked embarrassedly to the end of the 
hall. 

Lottie came and held out her arms to 
her father as she had observed that white 
daughters did. He drew back, looking at 
her with curiosity mingled with super- 
stitious awe. 

“Me catch man, white coyote, Tepiwa. 
Come!” He contorted his face in his ex- 
pressive savagery of illustration. 

Alert in her sense of right and wrong, 
she would return with him at once. He 
danced the snake dance, poached, thieved, 
arrayed himself in wampum and feathers, 
but he must not overstep the bounds of 
the law; she could prevent that. “T’ll 
come,” she answered. 

* 
‘Jimmy Dann stirred uneasily in his 
tight bondage as he heard footsteps with- 
out. The shadow of Tutochanuca dark- 
ened the entrance. His daughter slipped 
from his side with an exclamation of dis- 
may. Slightly limping, she sprang to the 
prisoner, and her lithe, strong hands un- 
bound his fetters. 

Jim stared in dumb amazement at the 


* 


picture of a heavy, thick squaw. ‘Then he 
lay back in pure animal enjoyment of 
freedom, stretched his aching limbs, and 
closed his eyes with physical ecstasy, till 
the pain in every muscle throbbed with its 
mere release. He feigned weakness and 
lay quietly, while she alternately nursed 
him and scolded Tutochanuca. The lat- 
ter, as father and savage, having procured 
the bridegroom, awaited with folded arms 
and supreme dignity the fulfillment of 
his labors. But the girl’s heart was un- 
conscious’ and burdened itself alone with 
Jim’s injuries and her father’s responsi- 
bility. 

Assisting Jim to his feet, she com- 
manded T'utochanuca to aid him. Leaning 
nis light weight on the grave Indian, his 
lighter fancies tending towards his girl- 
ish protector, Jim’s weakness vanished, 
and the little procession started down the 
blind trail and virgin forest towards the 
Government settlement. 

They reached the school, and 'Tutocha- 
nuca, with a series of grunts, left his little 
party at the gateway while he stalked 
majestically into the building. 

The girl waited in doubt as how best 
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io shield her parent from punishment, how 
to protect the man from further injury. 

Shortly, Tutochanuca appeareu, the 
dignity of accomplishment lighting his 
bronze features, raising his shoulders se- 
renely to the skies and his waiting, un- 
easy companions. . Close behind him flut- 
tered the quaint figure of Miss Patton. 

“Lottie,” she cried chidingly to the 
girl, ‘‘you never told me, dear. But you 
shall be married at once as you wisn,” and 
the woman bustled around like the queer 
little hen she was, and puzzled at the heart 
of her duckling. 

No shadow of surprise darkened the face 
of the girl. Maybe ’twas the solution of 
immunity for her father, perhaps ’twas 
the charmed spirit of youth or the spark- 
ling blue eyes of the stranger. 

But Jimmy Dann was not a_ patient 
listener. His adventurous eye had fol- 
lowed in keen joy the loveliness of 'T'spiwa, 
the turn of her arm and the curve of her 
lips, how the corners turned up in joy 
with living, and the dark witcheries of her 
eyes lured his fancy on for conquest. But 
a savage life, a father-in-law of suci: per- 
suasive manners, the squaw, the cave— 
and: the nose of Jim tip-tilted. On the 
contrary, he dared not betray his identity, 
dared not object when objections quick- 
ened time for a sheriff’s coming. 

So when the school chaplain came, the 
two stood up together, Lottie, her e!cquent 
face full of dreams, and Jim’s alit with 
fire and new venture. He took her little, 
dark hand in his pilfering white one, and 
_the old words were said simply, in the 
old way. Then back into the mountains 
and its life went that little procession, 
Jimmy Dann and the Indian Loitie fol- 
lowing the towering form of the Indian. 

The day passed, and another. She add- 
ed little touches of civilization, and 
longed for her former studious life. Tuto- 
chanuca and Jim supplied her with the 
wonders and crafts of nature’s_ world. 
Gradually she shifted down to the native 
life, and she and the captive fawn seemed 
one in heart and soul. | 

Jim was as one lost to himself. “Reck” 


was forgotten, the gold was forgotten, the 
great whirling world was forgotten; only 
an Indian girl remained like a dashing 
silvery river, sweet and cool, yet. with dark, 
wondrous depths, and at times turbulent, 
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then placid pools; and through lis hard 
clay nature this river of love flowed, fertil- 
izing and softening in gentlest cascades. 


Unconscious was her influence, and she 


always fled before him as the waters that 
vanish in subterranean passages. 

Time went on. He wearied of the wild 
life, and his nature longed for a chair or 
a bench, a hat-peg, or the voices of his 
kind; longed to seize the girl and run off 
with her and his happiness. 

Tutochanuca called a great meeting of 
the surrounding Mono Indians. On this 
night, Jim planned to escape. 

He knew she slept in the farthest dug- 
out of the cavern and the deer with her. 
He worried lest the outcry of the deer 
would arouse Tutochanuca, for she was 
the one star of light in his red and thirsty 
career. 

Civilization, the old life, books and com- 
fort, he felt would allure her. He remem- 
bered those first days when she had so 
scorned ignorance and dirt and the old 
tribal habits. 

As it grew darker, Tutochanuca and his 
squaw wandered down into the valley to 
drag in a few more logs for the great 
fire dance. This was Jim’s opportunity. 
He ran to the turn of the cavern. Lottie 
was gone. He searched quickly, silently, 
but in vain; neither girl nor deer was 
near. He finally called Tutochanuca, 
who startled him by his immediate ans- 
wer, so noiselessly had he returned. Tu- 
tochanuca did not know nor appear to 
care. Jim searched the neighborhood, 
but in vain. He remained a month, wait- 
ing for her return. Other months crept 
on. At last Jim surrendered to the old 
craving for town life. : 

Without a cent of the ill-gotten money 
of that eventful day, now the year gone 
past, with his partner’s death unavenged, 
the once immaculate Jimmie Dann 
changed into a_ gruff, bronzed man, 
trudged down the splendid furrow of the 
glacial valley of the Tuolumne, through 
the dreary Mono pass. The sagebrush 
country of Nevada lay beyond. 

Across, on a high summit, a herd of 
deer were drowsing. Sniffing the air, 
they fled. One, the last, limped slightly. 
He started. 

As he continued down into the wild 
garden, a small row of straw tepees stud- 
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ded the meadow’s rise. He viewed them 


with interest. Three squaws moved to- — 


wards him. He looked, and the laughing 
face of one, clad in the gayest of blankets, 
turned. Bound snugly on her back was 
a woven basket holding a wee brown face, 
with the old dusky eyes dancing merrily 
from under the beaded canopy. 

“Lottie!” he cried eagerly. 

She tittered bashfully in the manner 


of Indian girls, and ran back to the 
tepee. 

A square, red-faced, big Indizn ap- 
peared at the doorway. Jim hesiiated, 
moved on, paused, then pursued his way 
towards Carson. But his eves scenned 
the high ridges of the Sierra; bridging 
deep, azure canyons for a lame deer that 
had fled back to its glad, free life, the early 
life in the home of nature’s heart. 


A MADONNA OF THE SECTION 
HOUSE 


BY EDWARDA DELEMAIN WALL 
PART---II 


She stood watching a moment, then 
turned heavily back to the bedside. Her 
foot touched the box of torpedoes again, 
and again she looked dully down at it— 
and then started! Turning swiftly to the 
little sufferer, her opened eyes saw all the 
ravages of pain. She stooped slowly, half 
fearfully, over the box, a faint pink flush- 
ing her cheeks. Suddenly she caught up 
several torpedoes, and instinctively hid- 
ing them in her apron, sprang out the 
door and ran swiftly down the railroad 
track. 

The limited from the East was al- 
ready due. There was no time to think, 
no time to weigh consequences. It was 
just the answer to the prayer that Milly 
suddenly knew she had_ been offering 
without ceasing. ‘“What’s an hour’s time 
to a life?” she questioned exultingly. “To 
this life, this one blossom o’ the desert! 
Oh, God has remembered! He has! He 
has!” She whispered it over and over 
to herself, wiping away the rush of tears 
that crowded her soft, happy laughter, as 
she ran on down the track. 

The Limited had always swept by with 
such shrill scorn for all stops not in its 
predestined scheme, so the first torpedoes 


sent a surprised shiver of slowing through — 


its length. ‘The imperativeness of the 
third signal brought it to an unwilling 


standstill, and the engineer’s head, a 
touseled interrogation, filled the cab win- 
dow. ‘The conductor ran forward, firing 
rapid questions at the woman by the track 
and the usual number of curious passen- 
gers hastilv contributed themselves to the 
committee on investigation. 

One man, tall and stern-faced, swung 
down from his coach and began walking 
rapidly up and down the length of the 
train. He was clearly impatient over the 
delay, though he showed none of his fel- 
low-passenger’s interest in the cause. The 
crowd about the woman increased, and 
the conductor and engineer began swear- 
ing a vigorous duet. 

The man stopped before the open door 
of the section house and stood staring in 
with an impertinence that was oddly ab- 
stract, as though he hardly saw what his 
eyes appeared to rest upon intently. Slow- 
ly, though, his face lost its anxious con- 
centration; a surprised, almost startled 
look, crossed it. He leaned forward, lis- 
tening to the labored breathing and looked 
into the white, suffering baby face. 

“They must be a doctor, if you’d only 
let me ask ” Milly’s voice did not 
penetrate his absorption, so held no ex- 
planation. He slowly drew a telegram 
from his pocket and read it softly aloud: 
““(C‘orhe—at once—Beth—seriously ill.” It 
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held some relation, apparently, to the 
scene before him, for the man _ looked 
doubtfully from the message to the child; 
almost as though he doubted the evidence 
of his eyes, or suspected this to be a mere 
vision, materialized out of his own great 
anxiety. “Beth-—ill—in Los Angeles,” he 
repeated, in a half whisper. 

“Let me ask, anyway. Just hold ’er 
five minutes,” pleaded Milly’s voice. 

The conductor’s answer was to order all 
aboard. The engineer wiped his eyes fur- 
tively, and dropped back into the cab a 
little package he had half offered to Milly. 
They had grown to watch for this laugh- 
ing child of the desert, these men of the 
flying trains. And the box of candy he 


had expected to throw from the cab win- 


dow to-day seemed to stir the engineer 
with a sense of personal loss and loneli- 
ness, here in the desert, when there would 
be no little hands to wave greeting and to 
throw back kisses for thanks. 

“But duty’s duty,” he muttered, dog- 
gedly. “The conductor, he can’t do it—- 
you're knowing that,” he said to Milly. 
‘An’ we got t’ make up fer los’ time any- 
how. Six hund’erd ’n seven’s got t’? move.” 
His voice quivered in spite of his firm- 
ness, and sympathy sprinkled his utter- 
ance with even more oaths than habit. 

The man at the door had advanced into 
the room, and bent over the child. Then 
he turned, as though to catch the sounds 
outside, but his eyes swept slowly over 
the barren room. There was nothing of 
comfort, perhaps, according to his idea 
of comfort—but there were white curtains 
at the one window. A-rude shelf held a 
few bright dishes; old magazine pictures 
were pinncl here and there in groups on 
the ugly walls. Just a touch, somehow, 
of something—the impalpable something 
—that spells “home.” 

And out through the open door menaced 
the dreary stretches of that lonely, lonely 
desert. The traveler shivered in spite of 


the heat, and bent closer over the little, 


faintly moaning child. 

The conductor shouted an exasperated 
warning, for the passengers were slow to 
heed. Suddenly the stranger joined the 
group still lingering by the engine, and, 
calling imperatively to the engineer to 
“wait a moment,”. said to the conductor. 

“Can you hold the train half an hour ?” 


Misreading his surprise, he added: “There 
is fiftv—a hundred—dollars in it for you. 
Why, man! I can save that woman’s 
child. You must wait.” 

“Impossible! Utterly impossible!” 

The stranger looked a question at the 
engineer—the man at the throttle. The 
question and its reason—and its treason! 
—were all in that quick look. 

But the head in the cab window shook 
sadly. “Half *n hour? I dasn’t. Hell, 
man! Don’t you know I dasn’t? Wish t’ 
God I could—— 

“Fifteen—ten minutes, then. J ust ten 
minutes! ‘The money’s yours,’ and he 
looked questioningly, entreatingly, from 
the one to the other. ‘Give me ten min- 
utes, men! I can save that woman’s 
baby, and ten minutes—why, the money 
is 99 


“*Tain’t yer cussid money,” growled the 


engineer fiercely, “but I dasn’t. I dasn’t, 


I tell ye! Not ten seconds longer, fer I 
got my orders t’ move. Why, man, it ’ud 
cost me mv job—en mebbe the chanst 
fer gittin’ another soon. An’ I got eight 
o’ my own ’t home, too!” 

“When—when does the next train 
pass ?” 

*’Bout eleven t’night. They ain’t no 
more till t’morrow.” 

“Air you a doctor, sir? An’ can you 
save my baby? For the love o’ God, sir, 
stay. Make ’em hold the train, sir, for 
you can’t go. You won’t go, sir?” Milly 
knelt at his feet and caught his hand, 
pressing it to her breast. “Oh, sir! If 
there’s pity in you—if there’s pity in 
heaven—if it ain’t that God’s forgot us 
as lives here in the desert, stay. Save my 
baby.” She clasped her hands and shiv- 
ered, for the stranger drew from her al- 
most angrily, his forehead knotted and 
drawn. 

Still kneeling, Millv swayed away from 
him out toward the desert, almost impal- 
ing herself on the sharp barbs of a cruci- 
fixion thorn, as she moaned: “Oh, it seems 
as if the blaze that lays out yonder ’*d 
burn into me. It’s a-callin’ my baby, 
too! D’ye hear it?” She held up her 
hand to command silence. “That starv- 
ing, hungry desert’s a-callin’ my baby.” 
She stared steadily for a moment, then 
whispered: “Why—d’ye know—I thought 
it was an answer to my prayer—an’— 
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t—wart 

Milly laughed. A low, terrible laugh. 
Despair, hope, opportunity—and now— 
this! Shaking her head slowly, she 
reached out her arms again to the pitiless, 
burning waste, and cried in a voice that 
gradually arose to a shriek: “Oh, you 
know what you’re doin’, when you’re 
a-wantin’ my baby! My bonny bird, my 
blossom! You know she’s the sweetest 
thing as ever your loneliness had—an 
that’s why you’re tryin’ to take ’er. But 
you can’t. You can’t—she’s mine! An’ 
I'll keep.’er!” 

Milly had forgotten the waiting train 
and the watching passengers. She flew 
by them unseeingly, and rushing into the 
house, caught up the unconscious child 
and fell with it in her arms across the bed. 

The man looked after her with haggard 
eyes, his fingers twisting and untwisting, 
as of their own volition, a strip of yellow 
paper. The trainmen and __ passengers 
watched him, resentfully, almost accus- 
ingly, as though ability were also obliga- 
tion. The dumb, yellow torture in his 
hand was to them only a blackened wisp. 

“At—eleven—to-night! 


“God bless ye, sir! Be ye goin’ t’ 
stay?” and the engineer’s grimy hands 
crushed the slender white ones of the 


stranger. “We’ll wire Five-nine t’ stop 


fer ye. But ye better signal *em, too—if 
yer goin’ to stay ” and he hesitated, 
for the face into which he was looking 
was full of uncertainty. 

The porter had vanished while . Milly 
pleaded with the stranger, and he came 
down the length of the train carrying a 
couple of suit cases. As he dropped them 
to give his eyes a shamed rub with his 
coat sleeve a gasping, smothered cry came 
from within the section house. 

With a bound the stranger tore open 
one of the suit cases and caught from it 
an oblong, leather-bound box, and a sec- 
ond one, yet longer; then with a quick, 
backward gesture of dismissal to the 
waiting train, he sprang to the bedside. 

As the Limited, with gathering momen- 
tum, swept on its way, out of the Hast 
came the slow rumble of the work train. 
And up through the western heavens crept 
the first soft signals of the sunset—His 
pledge to the waste places that nothing is 
forgotten. 


WHAT THEY REALLY ARE! 


BY C. HARTLEY DAVIS 


NSTITUTIONS, as 
which are the off- 
spring of a period of 
struggle, if they live 
at all, live as epoch- 
making powers. Their 
work may be silent, 
but for this, more effective, because it lies 
at the heart of things. 

There is no force without its counter- 
energy, and as the destructive wave of the 
French Revolution swept around the world 
its very violence reacted in a counter-cur- 
rent of master spirits, originating great 
projects for the regeneration of Christen- 
dom. 

Not the least of these projects, born out 
of the very evils of the times, is the Soci- 
ety or religious order popularly known as 
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“The Madames,” or “The Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart.” 
It was brought into being primarily, in 


fact solely, as a breakwater against the 


tide of irreligion and immorality flowing 


from the corrupt writings and evil lives 
of the past masters of the new philosophic 
school. 

As the baneful influence filtered down- 
ward from high places into the masses, so 
the new institution was to instruct the 
future mothers of the upper classes that 
they might form a society, elevated in the 
one nob/e sense of the word; and be a light 
and providence to the struggling crowd 
below. 

As the flood of error left no walk of life, 
no sphere untainted, the new religious or- 
der had given to it a constitution broad 
enough to embrace all conditions, elastic 
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enough to expand with the needs of the 
future, and progressive enough to follow 
fast upon the footsteps of exploration, 
either in the virgin forests of America, 
or on the advance of Western vigor upon 
the decayed civilization of Asia. 

As a matter of fact, in the hundred odd 
years since its foundation, the Order of 
the Sacred Heart has literally spanned the 


globe by a line of fortifications, as it were, 


the recent opening of a convent in Tokyo, 
Japan, making the circuit complete. 

The mission of this religious society is 
not well understood. Many seem to be un- 
der the impression that its sympathies and 
work are limited to the wealthy and high- 
born, and that the teaching of the young 
alone forms its sphere of action. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

The uplifting of souls by any kind of 
intercourse with persons of the world, but 
especially by the work of spiritual re- 
treats, given within the convent walls, is 
an integral and-essential part of the Con- 
stitutions of the Order. | 

In the Convent of the Sacred Heart in 
this city, two such retreats are conducted 
each year, one during the winter months, 
another early in the summer vacation for 
the teachers of secular schools, whose 
duties leave them no leisure at any other 


. time. 


There is also established in every con- 
vent of the large cities an organization 
known as “The Children of Mary,” whose 
special motif is to act as the crternal 
agent of zeal, inspired by the spirit of the 
cloistered religions of the Sacred Heart. 
In other words, to aid by their wealth, and 
reach out their hands to charitable works, 
spiritual and corporal, either as individ- 
uals or as a united body. 

This association numbers upwards of 
seven hundred in New York City, and is 
a power among the indigent. It is com- 
posed in great part of the former pupils 
of the academies of the Sacred Heart, who 
devote themselves to schools, where the 
poor are taught the art of better living, 
both from a moral and physical stand- 
point. They are assisted in their strug- 
gle for a livelihood, and healthful recrea- 
tion furnished them for mind andbody. 
The old Catholic city of St. Louis has an- 
other similar large association, whose effi- 


ciency vies with the one in New York. 
Such works as Saturday sewing classes for 
poor children, the visiting of hospitals and 
foundling asylums, consume the time usu- 
ally wasted on frivolity. 

In San Francisco, the “Sodality,” after 
about fifteen years of existence, has a 
fair record of utility. Calls upon the in- 
dividual generosity of its members are 
numerous, and their names are connected 
with every enterprise of charity or zeal 


- undertaken by the devoted clergy. 


One of the chief works of the “Children 
of Mary” in each city is the making of 
church vestments. ‘The costly material is 
furnished, and the sewing done by the 
ladies, under the direction of the Relig- 
ious; and the result of their industry and 
skill is distributed gratuitously to poor 
churches. Since the recent disaster in our 


city and State, an almost countless num- 


ber of such articles for church use has 


been given away to aid in the upbuilding 


of ruined parishes. ‘These donations have 
extended far beyond State limits, even to 
distant China. 

The frivolous and the unbeliever may 
scoff and even say with the scoffers of old, 
‘Why this waste?’ But the thoughtful 
mind realizes that what makes for the 
maintainance of religion consolidates the 
home and the State. 

In the sphere of education there is no 
work so far-reaching as that of instructing 
the teacher; therefore training or normal 
schools are considered by these Religious 
as a choice field of activity. Two such 
schools have heen Jong established near 
London, England, where Oxford exami- 
nations are each year successfully passed. 
Others are in existence in Italy ana South 
America. 

The first graduates of a high school un- 
der the teaching of the ladies of the 
Sacred Heart in one of our Middle States, | 
have recently scored a brilliant success in 
the Teachers’ examination, ventured upon 
by these little girls, with no other prepara- 
tion than that received in their class room. 

If the epithet “‘exclusive” is sometimes 
applied to these religious educators, it is 
merited only in the sense of exclusive ap- 
plication to what they look upon as their 
Heaven-sent task, that it may be the bet- 
ter accomplished. 
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MERCED COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


OVERLAND MONTHLY HISTORICAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL SERIES 


~ 


- All over the East the 
people are looking to- 
ward California as to a 
Land of Promise. Mer- 
ced County, probably 
more than any other 
county in the magnifi- 
cent State of Calrfor- 
nia, proves it a Land 
of Fulfillment. Cer- 
tainly, except in Cali- 
fornia, nowhere else on 
earth does nature so 
excel herself in lavish- 
ing tts blessings on 
man. In the task the 
Overland Monthly has 
alloted to ttself, of 
portraying to the 
world at large, and in 
detail, the benefits to 
be derived from living 
in Caltfornia to be true 
to the original devise 
of Bret Harte, “De- 
voted to the Develop- 
ment of the Country,” 
Merced County and 
city are in the series. 
It ts hoped that the in- 
formation given here 
will be of use to the 
thousands in the con- 
gested Hastern centers 
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or that some paragraph or item may bring a ray of hope to so 

spent the better part of his existence in pe district the 
trying to coax a living out of an ungenerous soul. Come West, ye who have labored 
so hard! Come West, and grow young again. Come West, come to California 
come to a Land of Fulfillment, where ye may grow strong again, and where your 
descendants may live in touch with a continuing prosperity. . 
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Of this area more than two- 
thirds is in the valley, while 
about one-eighth lies in the 
foothills, but not inconven- 
ient for cultivation. The 
remainder is mountainous, 
interspersed with fertile 
valleys, which are well- 
watered by limpid springs 
and flowing streams. 

The climate is that which 
is most conducive to health 
and comfort and to the high- 
est development of all the 
products of field or orchard. 
There are but two seasons, 
the wet and the dry. This 
may be misleading to 
strangers, as it is apt to con- 
vey the impression that the 
wet season is a period of 
uninterrupted rainfall, but. 


this is wrong, as it seldom 
rains more than two or three 
days at a time, with inter- 
vals of from ‘three days to a 
month, and the rainy season 
extends only from the latter 
part of October to the mid- 
dle of April. It is neither 
uncomfortably cold in the 
winter or unbearably warm 
in the summer.  Through- 
out the entire winter, out- 
door work is carried on just 
the same as in the summer, 


HIGH SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Q@OU HAVE read the 
story of the fertility 
of the. Nile; you 
know the land of the 
vine, the South of 
France, but until you 
have come upon the 
valley in which Mer- 
ced County is situated, you have had no 
conception of land fertility, or have you 
had any notion of the variety of products 
it is possible to grow in such a land. 

It is the Garden Spot of the World. It 
is the Land of Fulfillment, where man re- 
ceives the largest reward for his industry. 

In round numbers, Merced County con- 
tains about 2,600 square miles of territory. 


MERCED. 


excepting during the few 
days when it might be rain- 
ing, and the grass springs 
up on every side, while the hyacinths and 
the crocuses bloom in the gardens and the 
perfume of the violet is everywhere in the 
air. The amount of rainfall varies, but 
taking the average of a series of years, it 
will be found that the average rainfall is 
about twelve inches. With the month of 
March, the rains are practically over, 
though showers may be expected in April. 
Between the first and tenth of May a 
slight shower may not be unexpected, but 
it causes no particular damage or incon- 
venience. By the first of July, the sur- 
face moisture is taken up and dissipated, 
and plant growth dependent on this ceases. 
The grasses have ripened their seed, and, 
self-cured and dried, are the nutritious 
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food of cattle and sheep, 
while the fields of grain are 
yellow and ripe and wait but 
the reaper, while in the gar- 
dens bright with foliage and 
resplendent with flowers, 
owing to the intervention of 
man diverting the 
course of the waters from 
the rivers to. the ~ plains, 
there is spring in its fresh- 
ness and beauty, while in 
orchards teeming with fruits 
and in vineyards purple 
with ripening grapes, sum- 
mer and autumn vie for 
supremacy. 

‘To a person unacquainted 
with the fertility of the soil 
and the invigorating char- 
acter of the climate, it 
might seem that ten acres 
would be but a small re- 
source from which to de- 
tive support for a family, 
but in Merced County, 
where every foot of the land 
is tillable and can be made 
to produce such bountiful 
crops under its splendid ir- 
rigation system, a fair liv- 
ing can be made on _ five 
acres for a moderate sized 
family, while ten acres, 
properly cultivated, — will 
produce a competency. 
These small tracts planted 


to alfalfa for dairy cattle, 


or to sweet potatoes or fruit, SCENE IN LAURA» PARK, AND RESIDENCE, MERCED, CAL. 


can be relied on to yield 

better than $100 per acre, and a yield of 
more than $200 per acre is not such an 
uncommon occurrence as to occasion sur- 
prise. Many instances of still larger re- 
turns are placed on record each year. To 
substantiate this statement, we will simply 
state that while all our industries are yet in 
their infancy there was shipped from this 


county last vear fruit and vegetables to 


the amount of $276,813 : butter and cream 
$1,197,321; dried fruit, $52,208; poultry 
and eggs, $121,956; and these figures will 
be increased each vear, owing to the fact 
that many thousands of acres have been 
converted into small homes during the past 
two vears, and their output will soon be 


quite a factor in the shipments from this 


section. Merced County is also specially 


favored with transportation facilities for 
the shipment of its “products, and with 
many counties of the State hampered with 
only one railroad and in many instances 
with long hauls by team in ‘order to get to 
market, we find here a network of railroads 
traversing every section of the county, 
with plenty of trains for rapid transpor- 
tation, while some sections are also favored 
with water transportation facilities. 

The water supply of Merced and for ir- 
rigating the entire east side of the county, 
is drawn from the Merced River, which 


gets its supply from the wonderful snow 
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banks and the limpid fountains back of 
the Yosemite Valley, and is bright, spark- 
ling and pure. On the West Side, the 
great San Joaquin River has been bridled 
by the San Joaquin Canal and Irrigation 
Company, and thousands of acres which 
were formerly used for grain fields and 
grazing have been converted into veritable 
garden spots, and now, just as on the 
east side, cozy little homes dot the horizon 
as far as the eye can reach, and bands of 
thoroughbred dairy cattle can be seen 
feasting in the beautiful alfalfa fields. By 
this means, conditions have been so 


changed that the annual return from one 


acre is now. greater than from ten acres 


MONTHLY. 


under former conditions. 

The climatic conditions are ideal; there 
is no excessive humidity and bacteria and 
kindred organisms do not thrive in this 
great sun-lighted valley. Merced County 
lies exactly in the center of the Great Cen- 
tral Valley of California, and what may 
be said in relation to ‘the salubrity of the 
climate is also true of the rest of the great 
valley of the San Joaquin. This valley is 
approximately 250 miles in length, with 
an average width of about fifty miles. It 
is situated at an elevation of from 80 to 
200. feet above sea level. 

Along its entire length it is bordered 
by the Coast Range of mountains on the 

west and south. The Sierra 


Nevadas rear their snow- 
capped heads on the east. 
These mountains temper the 
heat of summer and vapor- 
ize or condense the clouds 
carried by the high air cur- 
rents from over the Pacific. 

‘The conditions are such 
that it is impossible for any 
serious electrical, cyclonic 
or atmospherical disturb- 
ance of a violent nature ever 
to take place. 

Nearly all summer long 
the Northwest Trades blow 
the length of the valley.: 
This rarely exceeds a veloc- 
ity of 30 miles an hour, and 
as a rule is little more than 
just wind enough to invigor- 
ate and tone up the system 
of man. The nights are. al- 
ways cool and restful. Epi- 
demic and endemic diseases 
are practically unknown in 
this climate, owing to the 
rarified and pure atmos- 
Jhere carrying ozone, to- 
gether with abundance of 
sunshine. Merced County 
may be said to possess.a cli- 
mate that is one of the finest 
in the world. 

Approximately, Merced 


of land. This is as much 
territory as many a_ small 


kingdom in Europe. Good 
farming land is_ rated 


County has 1,250,000 acres. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK, MERCED.. 


among the best securities for investment, 
and the wise investor always looks well to 
his security. The basic stability of secur- 
ity is that which does not fluctuate read- 
ily. The man who invests, in the good 
lands of Merced County, his time and his 
money, is assured of generous profits. 

Merced City and County is. especially 
favored in its financial institutions, for it 
possesses two banks that have a splendid 
standing. One of these is the Commercial 
Bank of Merced. This is a commercial 
and savings bank which was organized 
December 27, 1908. The capital of this 
bank is $100,000, with surplus and profits 
at $114,973.51. The directorate contains 
strong names, names well known in the 
business and financial world. Among 
these may be found that of Mr. W. H. 
Crocker, George S. Bloss, Jr., W. H. 
Hartley, L. G. Worden, J. B. Garibaldi, 
H. K. Huls, and J. D. Bradley. 

This staunch institution pays four per 


cent on savings deposits, compounded . 


semi-annually. The bank is run on metro- 
politan lines, and its general banking 
business is large and constantly growing, 
owing to the constant growth and the 
great wealth of the farming community of 
Merced County. 


The Merced Security Savings Bank. 
When the other bank issued its sixty- 

sixth semi-annual statement, it showed re- 

sources amounting to $1,802,040.41. Its 


capital stock is $200,000.00. Mr. M. D. 
Wood is the capable manager of this fine 
savings institution, and Mr. G. 8. Bloss, a 
well known citizen, is its President. The 
bank owns its own building, one of the 
finest in the city of Merced. ‘There are 
many very wealthy counties in Califor- 
nia, but it is safe to say that in none of 
them may be found banks and bankers 
that stand higher in the opinion of finan- 
ciers or any that have a richer country 
and trade back of them than the two banks 
just mentioned. 

The school system of Merced County is 
one of the best in the State of California, 
noted for its splendid array of grammar 
and high schools. 

Dairying in Merced County, California, 
implies alfalfa growing, and that by irri- 
gation. and alfalfa solely, no mill feed or 
grain of any kind. The general practice 
has been to pasture the alfalfa off, making 
hay only for winter use; but now soiling 
is more in favor as being less injurious to 
the stand of alfalfa, and an increase of the 
annual yield of from one-third to one-half, . 
enabling more stock to be kept, and giving 
more regular or even results. While al- 
falfa is grown in about every State of the 
Union, and a‘great amount of information 
is printed every year in regard to this 
wonderful plant, yet we meet people in 
the dairy business who have not yet learned 
of its value, and are much surprised that 
cream, in the quantities that we produce 
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MERCED SECURITY SAVINGS BANK. 


it here, can be produced from this plant 
alone. The chemist tells us that a ton of 
good alfalfa hay is equal to a ton of bran. 
There is also another thing that an analy- 
sis will not show; that is, palatability, and 
a something that our alfalfa possesses over 
that grown in more humid regions and on 
bottoms that get large amounts of seep- 
age water. In the production of sweet 
potatoes, this county leads, not only in 
California, but in any county of the union. 
There was shipped from Merced County 
during the winter of 1907-8 more than 
five hundred cars of Merced sweets, ship- 
ment being made to the following cities: 
San Francisco; Portland, Oregon; Seattle, 
Washington; Spokane, Washington; 
Boise, Idaho; Salt Lake, Utah, and Den- 
ver, Colorado. ‘This plainly shows. that 


here is raised a very superior quality, for 


only the best material would reach destina- 
tion in good condition after long ship- 


ment. 


While Merced may boast of the finest 
crops of sweet potatoes in the world, it 
were idle to suppose that this is her one 


product. Here are some totals for 1908: 
Cereals, $1,628,772; Hay, $593,206; fruit 
trees, $292,911. 

Merced County has -become noted for 
the production of fine figs. ‘There should 
be, and wil! be, many hundreds of acres 
planted in this county to this fruit. 

To sum up, there are in Merced County 
good lands and cheap lands, good climate, 


THE INTERIOR OF DAUNTS JEWELRY 
STORE, MERCED. F. F. DAUNT, PROPRIETOR. 
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HARVEY EATING HOUSE AT MERCED. 


good and cheap irrigation system, good 
markets for everything produced, good 
transportation facilities—two railroads 
having connection with San Francisco and 
Los Angeles—and two of the soundest 
and best banks there is in the State. 


MERCED, THE GATEWAY 
TO YOSEMITE 


BY J. S. MONTGOMERY, SECRETARY CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 


Merced is the gateway to Yosemite Val- 
ley. that wonderland locked in by the eter- 
nal snow-capped mountains of the high 
Sierras, wherein Nature’s primitive beauty 
—like an exile princess—outrivals all the 
scenic grandeur of the world. People from 
everywhere flock to California to view this 
sublime spectacle—this mysterious spot, 
with its dreams of centuries and ages long 


forgot. 


At Merced City, the tourist feels the 


first breath from the famous river. that. 


pours over Yosemite and Bridal Veil falls. 
which, after adding to the marvelous 
beauty and grandeur of the National Park 
in :?ts phenomenal leaps from the sky, pur- 
sues its course over cascades and through 
mountain-slashed canyon to the rich level 
olains below, where it performs the more 
utilitarian task of supplying the city with 
the purest of water from the largest arti- 


ficial reservoir in the world, as well as ir- 
rigating thousands of acres of our most 
fertile lands, causing them to blossom as 
the rose. 

From Merced, which is situated about 

fifteen or eighteen miles plainward, the 
journey into the wilds of Yosemite is be- 
gun. not by the time-honored and fire- 
tested “cannon-ball” stage route, but by 
the Yosemite Valley railroad, one of the 
finest steel highways in America. From 
palatial observation cars one first sees 
many happy farmers’ homes flit by in 
rapid succession. ‘Then comes the rolling 
foothills, with thousands of sheep and ecat- 
tle grazing everywhere, which scene con- 
tinues to unfold like a mighty panorama 
until the mouth of the Merced canyon is 
reached. 
In this mysterious realm you will want 
to stay a week, a month, perhaps a season, 
looping the loop over the mountain trails 
and playing hide and seek with the huge 
Sentinel rocks that stand thousands of feet 
high, being so tremendous that they seem 
to follow closely behind, whithersoever you 
20. 

From this strange and wonderful re- 
treat you return again to civilization, mak- 
ing vour exit upon the busy world at Mer- 
ced, a city destined to become the most 
‘mportant industrial center of the interior 
of the State. 

Merced has a population now of over 
3,500, and is rapidly growing. The pub- 
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lic buildings are architectural beauties, 
some of which cost as much as one hun- 
dred thonsand dollars. Fine business 
blocks, costly and handsome residences, 
with well-kept lawns, paved streets, con- 
erete sidewalks, automobiles, parks, and 
many other things combine to give 
strangers within its gates the impression 
that Merced easily outclasses any other 
city of its size in the State. 

Every variety of fruit under the sun is 
raised in this county, including pomegra- 
nates, olives and those varieties that char- 
acterize the land the Lord gave to Caleb 
and Joshua for an inheritance. 

Then, again, Merced is the distributing 
point for the vast mining region of this 
and Mariposa County, where the old gold 
mines of other days are now being worked 
with much activity since the advent of the 
new railroad a year ago. 

And now comes the ‘news of a new dis- 
covery of gold on the Merced river that 
bids fair to become the richest mine dis- 
covered in California since the days of 
gold in | 


There is the ever-increasing trade in 


Yosemite, another coveted prize secured 
upon the completion of the new railroad 
already referred to. 

Merced is now distinguished as an im- 
portant railroad center, being on the main 
line of two transcontinental roads, and 
the terminus of the Yosemite Valley road 
and the Oakdale branch of the Southern 
Paciiic. | 

As an evidence of prosperity, the two 
big banking institutions of Merced show 
a combined deposit of millions of dollars. 

It has one daily and four’ weekly 
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A BUNCH OF EARLY MERCED ORANGES. 
THESE ORANGES WERE GROWN AT ATWATER, 
MERCED COUNTY, CAL. 


newspapers, and many other things cer- 
tainly too numerous to itemize. 

Now, vou who chance to read this sim- 
ple story of the coming city of Middle 
California, and feel that you belong to 
that class of citizens known as “live ones,” 
this is your opportunity. : 

Opportunity knocks unbidden once at 
every gate! If sleeping, wake; if feasting, 
rise, before it turns away. 


YOSEMITE IN WINTER 


O ONE CAN thought- 
Camis fully study this valley 

and its surroundings 
without being broader 
minded thereafter.” 
Thus wrote Garfield, 
martyred president, in 
1875, after he had 
seen the beauties of Yosemite, Cali- 
fornia’s wonderland. ‘This brief quota- 
tion, in his own hand-writing, appears af- 
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one of prominence. 


ter his name in one of the old registers of 
Black’s Hotel. His name is not the only 
The registers of Yo- 
semite contain signatures of presidents, 
governors, army and navy officers,  to- 
gether with thousands of private citizens 
of our own United States, as well as those 
of other countries, who have viewed the 
grandeurs of Yosemite since its discovery 
in the year of 1851. 

How fortunate are the present-day trav- 
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COURT HOUSE, MERCED. 
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MERCED FALLS, SOURCE OF WATER SUPPLY OF THE GREAT CROCKER-HUFFMAN IR- 
RIGATION SYSTEM OF MERCED COUNTY. COVERING THE FRUIT DISTRICTS OF MERCED 


AND ATWATER. 
WHICH COST UPWARDS 


elers to Yosemite, with the modern means 
of transportation, as compared with those 
early pilgrims who, by long, hot, dusty 
staging over barren plain and 
mountain road, sought this gem of the 
Sierras. It is now only a few hours’ ride 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco, by 
rail to the park line and thence three 
hours by stage-coach, over the Govern- 
ment turnpike. 

The prevailing sentiment that Yosem- 
ite may be seen with profit and pleasure, 
only during the limited spring season, is 
erroneous. Yosemite is ‘Yosemite’ the 
year round. It has withstood the ages, 
and to-day stands as the noblest work of 
nature. 


rough. 


THERE IS NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS ON THE IRRIGATION SYSTEM, 
OF TWO MILLION DOLLARS. | 


Yosemite is unique in its assemblage of 
sheer walls of great height, imposing 
peaks, and the number of its stupendous 
water-falls. Each eminence and . each 
waterfall the mind instinctively endows 
with attributes of life and power. HI 
Capitan rising abruptly at the entrance, 
3,300 feet high, stands as the mighty 
guardian of the Valley, while on the op- 
Josite side the beautiful Bridal Veil is the 
first waterfall to entrance the beholder, 
940 feet of water and mist with its rain- 
bow effects, and thus are formed the gates 
of Yosemite, and then the panorama un- 
folds itself in grand succession, perfected 
in all parts. Cathedral Rock and Spires 
un the right inspire awe and _ reverence. 
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Eagle Peak on the left looms up and spans 
from the lowly earth to the vaulted sky. 
Sentinel Rock to the right forms the watch 
tower from which the alarm may be spread 
from peak to peak. Again, to the left, 


the world famed Yosemite Falls attract 


the attention by the roar and thunder of 
the river, as it strikes the base, 1600 
feet below. Farther up the valley appear 
the Royal Arches, Washington Column, 


DEPOT YOSEMITE VALLEY R. R. COMPAN Y AT MERCED. 


PHOTO COHEN. 


North Dome and Half Dome, each name 
significantly describing its own character- 
istics. 

Those who see it in its mantle of snow 
and ice, praise it for its enhanced beau- 
ties. It is nature’s vast amphitheatre, en- 
closed by towering walls, surmounted by 
lofty domes, made musical by many 
waters, tinseled with snow and ice, sur- 
rounded by winter but protected from it. 


WALLACE. IDAHO 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


WALLACE FROM WEST. 
PHOTO BEALE. 
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In speaking of Idaho to an Eastern 
man, you immediately convey the idea of - 
| something wild and woolly; in mention- 
. ing its towns, the listener learns but little 
: except as he may connect the nomencla- 

ture with early events in the West. The 
4 pictures given in this number of the 
Overland Monthly give an idea of the cul- 
ture and the refinement to be found in this 
mining metropolis. Here are the resi- 
dences of three leading citizens that will 
vie with any in an Eastern city. Here are 
schools and public buildings and _ street 


HOME OF C. W. BEALE, WALLACE, IDAHO. 
RESIDENCE OF E. H. PATTISON, WALLACE, 
IDAHO. 
RESIDENCE OF H. J. ROSSI. 


scenes that show, without a shadow of a 
doubt, that Wallace is one of the ideal 
cities of the great wide West, bereft of the 
roughness ‘and lack of culture’ usually 
feared by our brothers in the country bor- 
dering on the Atlantic Coast. At the 
same time there still clings the romance of 
MAMMOTH AND STANDARD MILL at the days of the old West and the men of 
WALLACE. Tdaho, and particularly of Wallace, are 
A VIEW NEAR WALLACE. / the typical builders of Empire. 
RESIDENCE STREET IN WALLACE. EpIToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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Question ca 
== you'll settle it so far as the © WASHING snd 
\CLEANING are concerned by supplying yours with 


PYLE’S PEARLINE 


ae) The work will be done WELL=EASILY=SAFELY and 
YOU'LL HAVE A GRATEFUL SERVANT 


“THE IRRESISTIBLE CURRENT.” 


In saying complimentary things about 
“The Irresistible Current,” the fine study 
of race and religion, by Mrs. I. Lowenberg, 
the reviewer is apt to be charged with loy- 
alty and pride of locality, for “Mrs. Lowen- 
berg is a San Franciscan, well-known so- 
cially and for her work in the clubs. But 
it is without the influence of friendship in 
any way that the writer desires to say that 
this book from her pen is a very well-writ- 
ten affair, particularly rich in character 
drawing, ‘and containing some intensely 
interesting studies in dialogue. 

The scheme of the book has to do with 
the fears of the orthodox mother and 
father of a bright voung Jew who has emi- 
grated to New York. He is followed there 
by his young sister, who settles into the 


life of the metropolis and marries one of | 


her brother’s friends. After an interim of 
twenty years, the story takes up the secc- 
ond generation of the first characters, and 
the hero of the story, whose happiness is 
all but wrecked on the rocks of racial and 
religious prejudice, becomes the dreamer 
of an eventual leveling of all such differ- 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital ................. $1,200,000.00, 


Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,060.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ..... 1,453,983.62 
Deposits, June 30, 1908 ............. 34,474,554.23 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
except Saturdays to 12 o élock m., and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’ciock p. m. to 80 ’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel "Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; ‘Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 

HH. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer. Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, 

W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission street, be- 
tween 2ist and 22d streets. For receipt and 
payment of deposits only. 


ences. This is the big scheme of the book, 
and the mere dress of the story itself is 
subordinated to this idea. The scheme of 
solution of the problem is often ingenious, 
and always interesting. 
The Broadway Publishing Company. 


‘A Z WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 
EARN $25 TO 3100 PER WEEK 
and upwards, in easy fascinating work, Our 
courses of Personal Home Instruction by cor- 
respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
successful teaching. Expert instructors. Positions 
guaranteed competent workers. Write for Handsome 


Art Book, Free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898. ) 
n 1s Gallery Fine Arts,Battle Creek, Mich. 


BEAUTY THAT LASTS. 


Where is the woman who has not the praisewor- 
thy desire to enhance her personal charms and pre- 
serve as long as possible her delightful power of 
enchantment, which lasts as long as her beauty? 
The Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. T. Felix Gou- 
raud, of New York City, is a harmless preparation 
for preserving the delicacy of the complexion and 
removing blémishes. It is the favorite toilet article 
of the leading professional artists, who owe so much 
of their popularity to their ‘personal charms. 


Scarcely a star dressing room in the land is without 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, which is the most whole- 
Druggists will 


some and perfect beautifier known. 
supply you. 
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Many dainty dishes can be 
prepared in a chafing dish. 


Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, 
Clams and Lobsters; Frogs’ 
Legs and Welsh Rarebit 
are given an appetizing and 
delicate relish by its use 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


LEA PERRINS? 


SAUCE. 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


GOTHAM 


Fifth Ave. and 55th Street 
NEW YORK 


Located in the heart of the resi- 
dential and club district of the 
Metropolis, offers an exclusive 


home life of unsurpassed elegance 


and refinement, in close touch 
with the social world. Absolute- 
ly fire-proof in every detail of 
construction. 


Special arrangements for perma- 


nent guests 
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Protect Your Teeth 


To prevent decay and the accumulation of tartar 
the teeth should be thoroughly cleansed night and 
morning. 

The purest and recognized best Dentifrice 
—prescribed by Dentists the world over and 
used by discriminating buyers for 58 years—is 


Dr. SHEFFIELD’S 


(Antiseptic) Creme 


One- 
Dentifrice 
Stamps 
1850) 


enclosed to the Shef- 
field Dentifrice Co., 
1188 Broad St., New 
London, Conn., will bring 

to your home a sample tube 
(1-6 size). If you prefer a full- 
size tube we will mail you one on 


receipt of 25c. in stamps or coin The 
—or, if you prefer, we will supply Original 
you through your dealer, if you Tooth 


will give us name and address. Paste 
Don’t use an inferior grade when you can obtain the 
best for practically the same price—choose a brand of 
established merit and insist upon having it. If you 
merely ask for a “good dentifrice,” the ambitious clerk 
is apt to give you a brand on which the profit is largest. 


Save the coupon on carton—it has a cash value. 


The Gem Folding Umbrella 


THE FOLDING UMBRELLA “FOLDED” 


LENGTH ISVZUNTHES-~ 2 INCHES DIA. 


The most convenient and compact umbrella ever made, 
simplest to operate. 


THE GEM 


is the only folding umbrella that can be turned inside out 
without injury, making it practically indestructible. 


GENTLEMEN may carry ‘it conveniently in their hip 
pocket. 


LADIES carry it like a music roll or place it conveniently 
in their satchel, suit case or trunk. 


DELIVERED TO YOUR ADDRESS 
ON RECEIPT OF $3.50 


The Gem Folding Umbrella Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
Distributors for UNITED STATES and CANADA 
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THE VERY NEWEST IDEA IN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Life Insurance Pays the Rent and the Grocer’s 
Bills. 


Here is something really ‘‘different.’’ 

Just think of a life insurance policy which 
enables you to leave to your wife a monthly 
income—a guaranteed sum which nothing can 
disturb, not affected by hard times, bad judg- 
ment in investments—which cannot be lost, de- 
preciated or stolen, but which will come to her 
regularly every month for 20 years or for her 
lifetime if you want it so. Enabling her to ad- 
just and meet the family expenditures, relieving 
her _— all worry and putting poverty out of 
reach. 

This is exactly what is accomplished by the 
New Monthly Income Policy just issued by The 
Prudential Insurance Company, the very latest 
development of modern life insurance. 

The demand for a policy of this kind must 
needs be great, for it relieves the wife and 
mother of the responsibilities of securing a safe 
and profitable investment for the life insurance 
money, and assures her an income which comes 
to her in the way she is most capable of dealing 
with it and making the most of it. 

Give the American mother a fixed monthly in- 
come, and she will keep the family together 
and the children in school when a man might 
utterly fail. Give her a monthly income, and she 
will keep inside of it. 

With the New Monthly Income Policy of The 
Prudential, the husband and father can provide 
Insurance Protection in the most practical and 
useful form, a policy to pay the rent and the 

household bills. 

This covers the time occupied in the develop- 
ment and training of the youngest child. It 
provides for food, clothing and education by a 
a regular monthly payment which cannot 
ail. 

The comparatively small cost at which this 
almost priceless provision for the wife and fam- 
ily can be made is another attractive feature of 
this Newest idea in Life Insurance. 

50 cents a day saved commencing at age 30, 
would give your wife an income of $50 a month 
for 20 years in life insurance. and The Pruden- 
tial is entitled to great credit for presenting it 
to the public. 
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'- Ai*journal for the cultured. Oldest and!bright- 
est weekly on the Pacific Coast. $4 per year. 
10c per copy. 


Don’t 


Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new 
scientific discovery with auto- 
matic air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together and 
binds them as you would a 
broken limb. It absolutely 
holds firmly and comfortably 
and never slips, always light 
and cool and conforms toevery 
movementof the body without 
chafing or hurting. I make it 
to your measure and send it to 
you on a strict guarantee of 
satisfaction or money refund- 
ed and I have put my price so 
lowthat any body, rich or poor, 
... % can buy it. Remember I make 
eo it to your order—send ittoyou 

wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to 
me and I will refund your money. The banks or any respo 
ble citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the way I do busi- 
ness—always absolutely on the square and I am selling thou- 
sands of people this way for the past five years. Remember I 
use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give youa 
straight business deal at a reasonable price. 
©. E. Brooks, 7684 Brooks Bidg., Marshall, Mieh. 
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Your Wife Regular Income 
| through the 


New Monthly Income Policy 


The Prudential 


to leave your 
life insurance. The 
monthly income 
cannot be encum- 
bered or deprecia- 
ted. The principal 
cannot be lost. All 
worry about safe 
investment is elim- 
inated. 


The Cost is Low 


Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn 

How You can Provide an Absolute 

Guaranteed Income for Your Family. 
Address Dept. 21. 


The one kind of Life Insurance policy 
of most practical value to the woman. 
It is the policy your wife would like, 
because it gives her a sure monthly 
income such as she is accustomed to. 


This is the Safest Way 


Cost of Insuring an Income of 
$10 per month for 20 years. 


At Age Cost 
of Insured Per Year 


25 $29.41 
30 ‘ 
35 ‘ 38.76 


Other monthly sums up to 
$500 in proportion. The in- 
come is paid for not less than 


20 years, 


The income can be made 
payable for life of beneficiary 


at slightly higher cost. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock ee by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office, hdieeinatis N. J. 
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$20,000 


A Plan to Bring Before Every Resident of the 
Pacific Coast the Importance of the Piano in the Home 


A SUPERB $750 AUTOPIANO 
THE FIRST PRIZE IN A CONTEST OF SKILL 


The Bilers chain of Piano Stores during the past year has sold a larger number of Pianos 
than any other organization in the United States. Thousands of homes, however, still remain 
unprovided with this most essential musical instrument. 

Through the co-operation of some of the leading Eastern piano factories, which we repre- 
sent exclusively in the Coast States, we are able to make a large appropriation to advertise 
their Pianos. 

We believe that the most effective method of advertising is to impress thoroughly upon 
every man, woman and child, First, the importance of having a piano in their home; Second, 
the Eilers method of selling pianos, which has made it possible for every home to be provided 
with a piano, no matter how limited their means. 


We want every one to know what the Eilers name in the music trade stands for—fair deal- 
ing, high quality «and reasonable prices. We intend to give most valuable prizes to those who 
take an interest in this contest we have instituted. 


We are particularly anxious that every school boy and every school girl—the heads of the 
future homes—shouild become acquainted with us and our methods of business. For this reason 
a SPECIAL PRIZE—THE LERS ORCHESTRAL UPRIGHT GRAND PIANO—has been set 
aside for the boy or girl attending a grammar or high school or seminary, and will be given 
to such contestant furnishing the best list of cities under the rules outlined below. 


PRIZES 


First Prize—-To the person whose list con- 
tains the greatest number of cities under 
the rules will be given a magnificent $750.00 
Autopiano. 

Second Prize—The person sending in the 
second best list will receive free a beautiful 
$450.00 Kimball Upright Piano. 


Third Prize—The person sending in the 
third best list will receive free a handsome 
$300.00 mahogany BHilers Boudoir Piano. 

Fourth Prize—The perspn sending in the 
fourth best list will receive free a Kimball 
Reed Organ worth $100.00. 


SPECIAL 


A special prize—an orchestral Upright 
Kilers Piano—will be given to the school boy 
or girl sending in the best list of cities under 
the rules. 


The remainder of the appropriation will 
be awarded in Bond Certificates, ranging 
from $100.00 to $20.00, and will be awarded 
to the next highest lists in accordance with 
the number of cities sent in until the entire 
$20,000 has been distributed. 


} Contest Closes November 10, 1908 


For further particulars address Contest Manager, Kilers 
Music Company, 975 Market Street for contest circular. 


EILERS MUSIC COMPANY 


975 Market Street San Francisco 
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Morphine 
A painless home remedy for the Opium, 
Morphine, or Laudanum habit. Free trial 
sent on application. 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 
1181 Broadway, New York. 


GEMS 


Beautiful, Genuine 
Direct from the First Source 
Navajo Ruby Free 
We sell ALL KINDS OF GEMS 


direct from the first source and warranted: genuine a 
one-half to one-quarter regular jewelers’ prices. Birth 
stones for every month in the year. 

Special Offer to Overland Monthly readers: 
Our beautiful Art Booklet, ‘‘Native Gems,’’ showing 
Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires and many other gems in 
ACTUAL COLORS and sizes, together with FREE 
Genuine Navajo Ruby in the rough, both mailed to 
your address for a 2c stamp. Write today. 

The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. 4 DL. 
Mesilla Park, N. M. 


Suite 321, 


Zp 


Every Woman 


1 is interested and should 
A know about the wonderful 


MARVEL WhirlingSpray 
NS The new Vaginal Syringe, 


Best—Mo* convenient. 
| | | our druggist for Y 


t cleanses 
stantly. 
I By cannot supply 
the M ARVEL, 
no other, but send s 
for illustrated It 
ves full particulars and direc- ! 
| ions invaluable to ladies. 


MARVEL CO., 44 East 23d St.. NEW YORK, 


— 


Trappers—F ur Traders 


Ship your Furs /direct to the World’s largest Fur market, 
where prices are always highest. Write for our latest 
Price List, giving highest prices for Furs and Pelts of all 
kinds from ali sections. It’s R 


MYERS -BOYD COMMISSION CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


DSO” Freight. Forwarding Co. 
Reduced Rates 


on household goods to and from all 
points on the Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette 
‘ Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
851 Tremont Building, Boston; ‘101 Columbia 


Building, San Francisco; 200 Central Building, Los 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 
as well as = Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies fa =A Rash and Skin Dis- 
the Skin. ¢ PS eases and every 
No other y 


blemish on 
Cosmetic 


beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
It has stood 
the test of 60 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
‘taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept neo 


The distin- 
tinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.”’ 

P fed sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves Skin troubles, cures Sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mail. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 


Retail and Rom 
Illustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory (808 


Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 S$ Spring St., Los Angeles 


Bauer's Tone-Improving 


Chemical Violin-Bridges 


(absolutely without wood) will wenderfully improve 
_your violin. Many artists are using them already, 
why not you? PRICE 50 cents. Send ia your order 
with 50 cents in money or stamps today. Fine Violins, Bows, Strings 
Sheet Music, etc., etc. Just out FOR THE PIANO, ‘‘DEWDROPS,’’ a musical 
gem on the style of Lange’s ‘*Flower Song,’’ 30 cents. 


The H. Bauer Music Co., 135 East 34th St., New York 


Angeles. 


today. 


Our prices the lowest. 


Dept. O.M.25 


on 


can have all C R 
need by our plan. Write for that 
Book store in your home.” It is 


illustrated and descriptive book. 


e guarantee quality and value. 
Write for catalog. ; 
Tne largest mail order Book house in the world. 48 years in business. | 


THE FRANKLIN-TURNER CO., 65-71 Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga 


It is free. 
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Swastika Copper 


SHIPPING ORE AT GRASS ROOTS. 

ORE RUNNING 35 PER CENT COPPER, 112 OZS. SILVER, $6.40 GOLD 

PREPARING TO SHIP 30 TONS TO SMELTER THIS MONTH AS 
STARTER. 

TEN CLAIMS AND MILL SITE. 

NEAR TWO RAILROADS. GOOD WAGON ROAD. : 

PLENTY OF WATER AND FINE TIMBER. 

SAME STYLE ORE AS THE WONDERFUL SNOWSTORM. 

SOME OF THE BEST EXPERTS PRONOUNCE THIS THE BEST COP- 
PER PROSPECT IN THE WHOLE COEUR D’ALENES. _ 

25,000 SHARES OF “SWASTIKA LIMITED” FOR SALE AT 10 CENTS 
—4 CENTS WITH APPLICATION, AND 1 CENT PER MONTH PER 
SHARE TILL PAID. 

TO BE USED TO OPEN UP ORE BODIES WHICH ARE KNOWN TO 
EXIST, AND WHICH WILL INCREASE VALUE OF STOCK. 

CONTRACT WITH. EVERY 5,000 SHARE SALE TO REFUND PRICE 
OF STOCK IF DISSATISFIED IN ONE YEAR. 

SAMPLES OF ORE AND FULL REPORTS AT OUR OFFICES. 

PERSONAL INSPECTION AND EXAMINATION INVITED. 

WE HAVE CONTRACTED TO FINANCE THIS MINE, AND oUR. 

-  REPUTATION’IS BEHIND THIS OFFER, AND WE WILL PROTECT 
OUR CLIENTS AS OURSELVES, FOR WE EXPECT TO PUT AN- 
OTHER SMALL BLOCK ON THE MARKET AT AN ADVANCE AS 
SOON AS THE LEDGE IS OPENED UP AT DEPTH WITH THE 
PROCEEDS OF THIS SALE. WE HAVE 500.000 SHARES IN THE 
TREASURY, AND WILL USE ONLY SUFFICIENT TO PUT THE 
MINE ON A PAYING BASIS—IN SMALL BLOCKS AS NEEDED, AT 
A SMALL ADVANCE EACH TIME. 

WE KNOW IT IS A SURE DIVIDEND PAYER. 

WRITE TO-DAY AND GET AN ALLOTMENT AT THIS PRICE. 


7 BIXBY & MARLOWE, Fiscal Agents 
Swastika Copper Mining Co., us 


WALLACE, IDAHO 
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You Dividends 


for Booklet 


Send 


Don’t Put all Your Investment in One Mine 


Will 


Please send me as advertisedh 
booklet without cost. 


The Amalgamated Stock Holding Company will tell you how 
to invest so that you will share in the profits of many mines, 


on the one investment. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


* NEW PLAN 


BANK REFERENCES 


For booklet and free Information without cost to you, sign 
attached coupon and return to us AT ONCE. 


The Amalgamated Stock Holding Co. 


H. C. Topping, Secretary 


Wallace, Idaho 


S. A. Gibson. E. B. Clark. 


CITY DYE WORKS 


Gibson & Clark, Proprietors. 


Steam cieaning, French cleaning, dyeing, re- 
pairing and pressing. Clothes cleaned and 
pressed by the month; ladies’ clothes cleaning a 
specialty. Hats re-blocked and cleaned. 


Phone 406 Red. 


401 Cedar St. WALLACE, IDAHO. 


Insurance in all its branches 
76 leading companies represented 


HERMAN J. ROSSI 


Elks Building, Wallace, Idaho 


KRATZER & McKINNIS 


| Coeur d’ Alene 
MINES AND MINING STOCKS 


Only First Class 
Investments Handled 


Code Cloughs WALLACE, IDAHO 


GEORGE K. GARRETT 
TRANSFER 


DEALER IN COAL. 


Transferring to all parts of city. Heavy work 


a specialty. 
Barn and Office—514 Pine St. Telephone 21. 


WALLACE, IDAHO. 


Idaho 
oc 
Town .....++4| 
State 
| 
= 


WALLACE, 


IDAHO. 


Coeur d’Alene Mines. 


WESTERN. 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Mines, Real Estate, Securities. 


Walter J. Bracking, President; Otto A. Olsson, 
Secretary. 


Mine reports furnished and properties man- 
aged. 

Leading stock brokers and expert mine opera- 
tors. 

Orders for any Coeur d’Alene stocks promptly 
executed. 

AGENTS WANTED that can sell good semsigerg 
stocks. 

We handle only properties of proven merit. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Reference—Any bank in Wallace, Idaho. 


WESTERN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALLACE, IDAHO. 


The Coeur d’Alene 
Hardware Co. 


Wallace, Idaho 


Hardware, Mine and 
Assay Supplies 


Agents—Wood Drill Works, Bury Compressor 
Co., Geo. J. Leyner Engineering Works, Penn- 
sylvania Boiler Works, Ottumwa Iron works, 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, Knowles Steam Pump Works, Kil- 
bourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Hercules Powder. 


Coeur d Alene 
lronworks, Ltd. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Ore Cars, Iron, 
Brass and Mill Supplies. Chilled iron work a 
specialty. 


Manufacturers of the Taylor Patent Self-oiling 
Car Axle, best ore car axle on the market. 


Agents for the Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & 


Supply Co., , Denver, Cola. 
Agents for INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY. 


Cable address, IRONWORKS, Western Union 
Code. 


IDAHO 


WALLACE 


Statement of the Condition of 


The First National Bank 


Wallace, Idaho. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 
At the Close of Business, September 23, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 

126,000.00 
Premium on U. S. Bonds ,000.00 
Due from Banks and U. 

Checks and Other Cash 

470,779.96 


$1,171,062.64 


LIABILITIES. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 56,898.24 . 

U. S. Gov’ment Deposits..$ 50,000.00 
889,164.40 

939,164.40 


Total Deposits 


OFFICERS—F. F. Johnson, President; H. 
White, vice-President; M. J. Flohr, Cashier; J. 
W. Wimer, Assist. Cashier. 

DIRECTORS—Richard Wilson, H. White, M. J. 
Flohr, W. Clayton Miller, George Steward, Jas. 
F. McCarthy, F. F. Johnson. . 
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S. R. MOORE, E. M. J. H. CLARY, E. M. 


MOORE & CLARY 


ENGINEERS AND ASSAYERS. 


U. S. Deputy Mineral Surveyor for Idaho and 


Montana. 
Mining properties examined and* reports made. 


WALLACE, IDAHO. 


WALLACE NATIONAL 
BANK 


Wallace, Idaho. 


Capital $50,000.00 


OFFICERS—H. F. Samuels. President; T. N. 
Barnard, vice-President; F. C. Norbeck, Cash- 
ier; Thomas McCabe, Assistant Cashier. 

DIRECTORS—H. F. Samuels, T. N. Barnard, 
FEF. C. Norbeck. W. R. Miller, D. E. Keys, I. L. 
Magee. James Gearon. 


rovidence IH spital 


Conducted by the 
SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Wallace - - Idaho 


1884 


Controlling Interest 


in one Silver and Lead property, also one Copper 
and Silver. All incorporated. For a good bar- 
write to 


GEO. H. HELLER 


P. O. Box 126. 


gain, 


WALLACE, IDAHO. 


HENRY M. LANCASTER 


MINING ENGINEER. 
U. S. Deputy Mineral Surveyor. 


Examinations and Reports a specialty. 


Western Unien Code. WALLACE, IDAHO. 


Established 1889. 


N. WITTNER 


MINING INVESTMENTS 


Strictly confined to legitimate mining in the 
Coeur d’Alene District. 

I will give my clients the benefit of the lowest 
market price obtainable on the following stock, 


~ which I recommend as good investments: Little 


Mint, Phedora, King Solomon, Idaho & Los An- 
geles, Giant Mining and Development Co., O. K. 
Consolidated. 
Correspondence Bank 
furnished. 


solicited. references 


WALLACE, IDAHO. 


G. Scott Anderson, E. M. Irving Anderson, E. M. 


G. Scott Anderson & Son 


MINING ENGINEERS 
and U. S. Dep. Min. Surveyors. 


No reports made on any mining property 


without an investigation made by ourselves. 


WALLACE, IDAHO. 


THE WALLACE MINER 


Published every Thursday. 


A complete record of operations in the Coeur 
d’Alene Mining District. 
Two dollars per annum. 


Accurate, unpreju- 


diced, authoritative. 


Geo. F. Stoney, Managing Editor 


WALLACE, IDAHO. 


. 
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SCENE ON THE YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD, MERCED COUNTY, CAL. 


Merce d IS THE GATEWAY TO THE YOSEMITE 
and THE GARDEN SPOT OF CALIFORNIA. 


You have heard of the Land of Promise? Come to the land of Fulfillment! . . ° 
Where Nature keeps her Promises and Every Prospect Pleases! irr igation Is the Key! 


Merced County, California, is situated in the fertile valley of the San Joaquin. 
It is a land of perpetual summer, without the detracting features so prevalent in a 
tropical land. Its climate is equable and unsurpassed. Its products are manifold, 
and nature yields her wealth to the least effort. The city of Merced is the metropo- 
lis of the county. It has a splendid system of schools, its sanitation is perfect, its 
water splendid, and it has a rapidly growing commerce. Financially, it is one of the 
strongest cities in the rich State of California. It is from here that the Yosemite 
Valley Railroad forms the open sesame to the Yosemite. To the tourist and trav- 
eler, to the homeseeker or the man who is looking for business opportunity, Merced 


offers unequaled allurement. 
The District of Atwater adjoining Merced has the most productive soil to be 


found in the State of California. ° | 
Every fruit and vegetable from sweet potatoes to oranges grow in abundance. 
Further information on this subject may be obtained by addressing J. S. Mont- 

gomery, Secretary Merced Chamber ae) Commerce, Merced, Cal., or any of the fol- 


lowing: 


R. Barcroft & Sons Co., Merced. Merced Security Savings Bank, Merced. 

Casad & Gerard, 536 Canal St., Merced. Merced Lumber Company. . 

The Commercial Bank of Merced. Dr. E. S. O’Brien, Merced. 

S. C. Cornell. Dr. N. S. Peck, Merced. 

Co-operative Land & Trust Co., Merced J. E. Russell, Merced. 

F. F. Daunt, Merced. Dr. W. E. Lilley, Merced. 

Frank H. Farrar, Attorney, Merced. O. W. Lehmer, Traffic Manager Yosemite Valley R.R. 
Charley Hing, Merced. G. E Nordgren, Furniture and Undertaking,.Merced. 
Chas. Heffernan, Central Hotel, Merced. Commercial Transfer Co., Merced. 

Klamath Lumber Co., Merced. J. B. Osborn, Atwater, Cal. 


W.H. Osborn & Co., Atwater, Cal. 
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HOTEL FMPIRE Yosemite Valley 
FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS Open | 
Broadway and 63rd Street, (Lincoln Sq.) N.Y.City All 
Year | 
Visitors 
may view its 
grandeurs 


YOSEM Winter 
“RAILROAD CO- Summer 


First-class hotél service at El Portal and in 
Yosemite. Roads and trails open to points of 
interest. Only a few hours’ ride from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Daily train service 
to El Portal, at the park line; thence three 
hours by stage coach, taking in many points 
of interest on the way, including General View, 


\ 


In The Very Center of Everything El Capitan, Bridal Veil Falls, ete. For tickets 

, and connections, or stop-over privileges at 

Merced, see agent Southern Pacific or Santa 
ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS Fe. Write for descriptive folder. 

Oo. W. LEHMER, Traffic Mgr., Merced, Cal. 


Rooms, with detached bath, $1.50 per day up 
Rooms, with private bath; $2.00 per day up 
Suites, with private bath, $3.50 per day up 
European Plan, also Combination Breakfasts : . 
EXCELLENT SERVICE—FINE MUSIC 


W. Johnson Quinn, Proprietor. | BONDS ON CREDIT 


$190 Vancouver, B. C., 5% per cent Gold Bonds. 
Price $94 cash, or $95.50 per bond in ten monthly 
payments. Absolutely approved investment for 
clerks, merchants, professional men, widows and or- 
phans, trust funds and capitalists. 


Hotel Cumberland ROSENBAUM CO, INC 


NEW YORK, S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street — Capital and Surplus, $138,468.03. 
207-10 Washington Block, Seattle, Washington. 


Ideal Location 


Near Theatres, ° 

Shops and 
| Content Fart GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER. 

. An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 

2 NEW, MODERN and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Cures’. skin 

2. and ABSOLUTE- troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 

= lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents 

: LY FIREPROOF per box. F. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor. 

= 37 Great Jones St., New York City. 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New 
York. Close to 
5th Ave. *‘L’’ and 


Hale’s Honey 


surface car lines. 
Transient rates Of Horehound and Tar 


$2.50 with Bath 


| Cle ars 
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. Special rates 
for summer h V e 
months. | e O1C 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
, formerly w ote mperial, ew ; 
York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel Pike’s Toothache Drops 
Woodward. ‘ Cure in One Minute 
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San Rafael, California 


SAN RAFAEL FROM THE FOOTHILLS 


A SUBURBAN CITY OF HOMES, SURROUNDED BY SCENIC BEAUTIES, WITH CLIMATE 
UNSURPASSED, BEST OF MOUNTAIN WATER, PERFECT SEWER SYSTEM, RAIL AND 
WATER COMMUNICATION WITH OUTSIDE WORLD, FINE CHURCHES, BEST OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES, FINE STREETS, ABUND- 
ANCE OF TREES AND FLOWERS. A FAVORITE RESORT FOR A TEMPORARY OR PER- 
MANENT HOME. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OR ANY OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Whiteley & Norton (Real Estate), San Rafael. Hitchcock Military Academy. 
C. F. Mockler (Real Estate), San Rafael. Tamalpais Military Academy. 
George D. Shearer (Real Estate), San Rafael. Dominican Coilege. 

W. L. Courtright (Real Estate), San Rafael. Hotel Rafael. . 

Marin County Abstract Company, San Rafael. Charles & Co. (Dry Goods.) 


San Anselmo, California 


SAN ANSELMO, AN IDEAL SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT WITH A SUPERB CLI- 
MATE, IS SITUATED ON THE MAIN LINE OF THE STEAM RAILROADS, RUNNING 
THROUGH SONOMA, MARIN AND MENDOCINO COUNTIES. ITS REAL ESTATE VAL- 
UES ARE CONTINUALLY ON THE INCREASE. 


F. Crocker (Real Estate), San Anselmo, Cal. Geo. A. Martin (Express), San Anselmo, Cal. 
Atthowe & Studley (Real Estate), San Anselmo. and San Anselmo Garage. 
James C. Leach (Real Estate), San Anselmo. 


J. E. Lewis (Real Estate), Kentfield, Marin Co., Lowan’s Hill Private School for Girls, Mill 


California. | Valley, California. 
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be Buy Your Christmas Gifts on 8 Months’ Time 


Use the Loftis system. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay 
of much money. By giving credit and lowest prices we make 8 or 810 do the work that 850 does 
in a casn store, MAKK YOUR SELKCTIUNS NOW. Send for a copy of our handsome Christmas Catalog, 
and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you desire, and we will send them to your 
home, place of business, or express office, for your inspection. If you like them, pay one-fifth on 
delivery, and the balance in 8 equal monthly amounts. We give a signed guarantee of value 
and quality with every diamond, also the privilege of exchange for full value at any time for 


| OFTI any other article of jewelry from our million dollar stock. We take all 


The Old Rellable, Original Diamond | Tisks and pay all express charges. You 
BROS.& CO. Dept.y i¢7 92 State St., Chicago 


, have nothing to lose and a great deal 
and Watch Credit House to vain, so don’t delay. WRITE FOR | 
CHRISTMAS CATALOG TODAY. 
High Wheels Travel All Roads 
Because All Roads are Made to 
be Traveled by High Wheels 
The Holsman is the original high-wheeled automo- 
bile, and will go where no other automobile of equal 
horse power can go—up any hill, over rocks, r:dges 
or stumps, through deep mud, ruts or sand. 
Winner In America’s Great- 
est 1908 Hill Climb 
Cheaper thana horse. Operation under | cent ,goie 
a mile. Upkeep under 10c a day. Solid 


rubber tires—no tire troubles. No differ- Ps 


ential gears or friction clutches. A 
blacksmith can make all ordinary re- 
pairs. Ev machin anteed 
Built by the oldest and largest man- 
ufacturers of high-wheeled au f 
mobiles in the world. 
Annual Sales Over $6(0,00. 
Write for catalog and book o 
testimonials. 


Holsman Automobile Co. 
272 Monadnock Blk.Chicago 
_ Its Care, 


Diseases and 
Treatment, 
Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 


clean We operate the most complete engraving By U. HENRI LEONARD, A. M., M. D. 

and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a A Professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 

day every work day 1n the year. Weare amoney Cctavo, 320 pages, limp sides, $1.00 postpaid 

back proposition if you are not satisfied We can Bound in neat cloth, gilt side title, $1.50 postpaid. 

deliver an order of any size of engraving within Has over 100 engravings, and gives self treatment for the diseases of the 

24 hours after receiving copy . al Hair, Beard and Scalp 200 prescriptions in English given. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED If your hair is falling out it tells you how to stop it. 


If turning gray, how to prevent it. 
E If growing slowly. how to hasten its growth. 
Oo L A i? Bastiat hes ore If it isall out, and hair bulbs are not dead, how to make it grow again. 
we I LWA . If growing in unsightly places, how tu remove it. 
. A U K E E . U. S.A. It tells you how to bleach it, or dye it black, brown. red or of a blond 


Address 


ARTISTS = ENGRAVERS & PRI NTERS. color. Circulers free. 
The INustrated Medical Journal Co. 


103 BROADWAY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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CAL 


The new and strictly modern MEDICAL and SURGICAL SANITARIUM, By-the-Sea. Near 
Los Angeles. Pressed brick building, elegantly furnished throughout. Three stories of solid 
comfort. Battle Creek Sanitarium methods. The finest and best-equipped of its kind west of 
Battle Creek. Graduate nurses only. Spacious and up-to-date treatment rooms and electrical 
departments. Broad verandas, sun parlor, root garden with commanding view of the ocean, 
and Catalina Island. Tennis and other outdoor amusements. Choicest cuisine. <A delightful 
place to spend the winter. Summer roses and surf bathing throughout the year. Reasonable 
rates. Beautiful descriptive booklet FREE. 
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IN 1909 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


—the real Grover Cleveland, will be 
described in THE CENTURY by the men 
who knew him best. 


THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR 


is the subject of a remarkable article, 
describing a conversation with him on 
current topics in which the Emperor 
talked freely. 


PADEREWSKI 


has given a most interesting interview 
to TmE CENTURY,— his views on great 
composers and their music. 


SAINT-GAUDENS 


greatest of modern sculptors, who died 
recently, left an autobiography —a 
wonderful human document—racy with 
anecdotes and descriptions. It tells 
how he grew up a poor boy in New 
York C ty during the Civil War period, 
and how he got his education. THE 
CENTURY will print it. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


is writing for THE CENTURY. Read his 
remarkable article on the Tariff and 
learn what he knows about tariffs past 
and present. 


HELEN KELLER 


is writing for THECENTURY. Don’t miss 
her article, ‘‘ My Dreams.”’ 


ALICE HEGAN RICE 


who wrote “‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” will contribute a brilliant serial 
novel to THE CENTURY. Pathos and 
humor are exquisitely blended in this 
new story, Mr. Opp.’”’ Illustrated. 


THOMPSON SETON 


whose famous “‘Biography of a Grizzly”’ 
was written for THE CENTURY, will con- 
tribute the story of a fox, as a com- 
panion piece—a sympathetic and 
charming narrative. (A short serial.) 


DR. WEIR MITCHELL 


will contribute short stories, and so 
will Thomas Nelson Page, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Edith Wharton, Jack London, 
**Frances Little,’’ Ruth McEneryStuart, 
and scores of the leading writers. 


THE ART IN THE 
CENTURY 
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reproduced in full color, are coming 
in 1909—each one worth cutting out. 
Cole’s engravings and Pennell’s beauti- 
ful pictures of French cathedrals, are 
among the features. 


Famous pictures by American artists, . 
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IN 1909 


LINCOLN 
CENTENARY 


The 100th anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birth will be appro- 
priately marked in THE CEN- 


the vehicle since its foundation 
_ for the publication of the most 
important Lincoln material. 
The great Hay and Nicolay life 
of Lincoln was published serially in THE CENTURY and 
there have been nearly one hundred separate articles 
on Lincoln. Unpublished documents from Lincoln’s 
own pen and from that of one of his private secretaries 
are coming in 1909. 


THE CENTURY 


for forty years has been a leader of 
American magazines. There are 
others, but there are none “just as 
good.” It is aforce in the community. 
There is an uplift in it—an optimis- 
tic, cheerful view of life—nothing 
of the muck-raker. You see it in the 
homes of people who really know 
what is the best. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


to THE CENTURY should begin with the Novem- 
ber number, the first issue in the seventy-seventh 
volume. Price $4.00 a year. All booksellers, 
newsdealers, and subscription agents receive 
subscriptions ; or remittance may be made 
direct to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


TURY, which magazine has been - 


| | 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
| | 
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grocers sell it. 


U. S. Trade Mark. 


Ladies Look Here 


What does the Self-rising Pancake Flour con- 
tain? If it is a pure food like ours, the manu- 
facturer will be pleased to tell you so. ALLEN’S 


BBB SELF-RISING PANCAKE FLOUR is made. 


with Pure Cream of Tartar, Bi-carbonate of 
Soda, and Salt, and the most healthful cereals, 
all properly weighed and blended. 

Manufacturers of adulterated goods who use 
Alum, Phosphate and other mixtures which the 
Department of Chemistry has declared adultera- 
tions, try to avoid every means of letting the 
public know that they use these adulterations, 
and they do not even label their goods as re- 
quired by law, but in the Eastern States they 
have already been forced to do so; then the peo- 
pie do not buy them. 

When you buy Pancake 
ALLEN’S BBB, and get a Pure Food. 
most healthful product of its kind. 


Flour, call for 
It is the 


_ Allen’s B. B. B. Flour Company, San Jose, Cal. 


of them nearly every day in the week. 


Wherever you see those THREE BBB, remember they 


LEN’S BOSTON BROWN BREAD FLOUR. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


In the early days, this famous brand of flour and the Boston Brown 
Bread could only be had in Boston and New England, but since the flour 


has been blended here on the Pacific Coast, thousands of people have 


been buying it and using it for a number of days each week, and many 


It is self-rising, and all ready to mix with New Orleans molasses and 
water, for Boston Brown Bread, and for Plum Pudding, add such fruits 


and spices as you prefer. Receipt book in each package. All first class 
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THE FAMOUS B&B. FLOUR =: 


MEDALS AWARDED :: 
ALLENS 8.B.B8. FLOUR 
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THE PHILIPPINES TO-DAY 


Their Productions and Opportunities - 


A tremendous amount of information 
about the Islands is given in 


HANDBOOK 


of the 


PHILIPPINES 


BY HAMILTON WRIGHT 
(Second Edition) 


** This is the type of book that for the practical business man will 
quickly displace a dozen ponderous reference works or notes of travel 


by untrained or impractical observers.’’---DUN’S REVIEW. 


** It is safe to say that this book goes farther toward satisfying the 
enterprising and inquiring American mind than any which has been 
written or projected.’’---CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


**The book will be invaluable to those who wish an _ introduction 


to the islands by one who has been 


there. The average man will save 


himself months of hard work if he has 


HANDBOOK OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 
| 


*A Handbook of the Philippines’ in 


his pocket on the way over.’’---SAN 
FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 


With Maps, Illustrations and Appendix. 
$1.40. By Mail $1.55 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
A. C. McCLURG @® CO. 


Publishers Chicago 
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HAMILTON M WRIGH 


How can you better invest $1.75 a year for your family 
than by subscribing now for 


THE COMPANION 


The Companion introduces into a home the company which is not only good, but wise; not 
only wise, but entertaining. It is adapted to safe fellowship with young peo le, the agreeable society 
of men and women, and cheerful, optimistic comradeship with the aged. The Youth’s Companion 
will present to its readers during | 


5 Q STAR ARTICLES— Contributions to Useful Knowl- 


edge, by Famous Men and Women. 


& 5O CAPITAL STORIES — Serial Stories, Stories of 


Character, Adventure and Heroism. 


UP-10-DATE NOTES on Current Events and 


Discoveries in Nature and Science. 


DOO(C ONE-MINUTE STORIES — Anecdotes Timely Edi- 
| torials, Miscellany, Children’s Page, etc. 


Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1909 Free. 


slip (or the name of this publication). with $1.75 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 1908, including the 
to Thanksgiving and Christmas Holiday Numbers, F REE 


The 1909 Calendar, “In Grandmother's Garden,” 
an. lithographed in thirteen colors, size 8x 24 inches, F REE 


1909 Then The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1909 
—a library of the best reading for every member of the family. 


FM 616 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


FREE VERY new subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


HERE is just one great magazine for 
the children—ST. NICHOLAS. 


REALIZE WHAT 
WILL DO FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 


It educates— 


that is one thing it does, and another is 


that it implants high standards of living, 
helps to make the children grow up with 
strong, sane ideas. 


IN 1909 Colored pictures by W. W. Denslow, illustrator 

of ‘* The Wizard of Oz,”’ in every number. 
Serial stories by Frances Hodgson Burnett, Ralph Henry 
Barbour, and other well-known writers. Colonel Larned will 
tel) of ‘‘The West Point of To-day ’”’ with splendid pictures. 
‘* Historic Boyhoods”’ is a series alone worth the price of 
the magazine. Children contribute to the St. Nicholas 
League and get prizes every month for essays, poems, 
drawings, photographs, etc. ‘‘ Nature and Science” is a 
department which interests and educates. Mothers will ap- 
preciate the pages “ For Very Little Folk.’’ And there is 
plenty of fun in every number. 


gae-Whatever magazines you get for 
yourself, surely include St. Nicholas 
for the boys and girls. | 


Subscription price, $3.00a year. Begin with November, first tssue of 
the new volume. Decembeoris the splendid Christmas number. All 
dealers and subscription agents, or the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square, New York. 
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OVERLAND MONT HLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West 


DECEMBER, 1908 
THE NEW WOMAN IN THE ORIENT GEORGE AMOS MILLER 501 
Illustrated with photographs. 
HOW TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
COMIC OPERA AND MUSICAL COMEDY... BARNETT FRANKLIN 511 
Illustrated by the author. 
A TRIP TO MOUNT DIABLO L. P. MARSHALL 517 
Illustrated with photographs. 
DESPAIR. Poem. HORACE ‘H. HERR 524 
THE ANSWERER ANSWERED M. GRIER KIDDER §25 - 
HEART’S DESIRE. Poem MYRTLE CONGER 527 
FOUND IN A FEW BERLIN SQUARES MAYNARD BUTLER 529 
Illustrated with photographs. 
THE AWAKENING 535 
THE HEROISM OF A LOWLY LIFE. Story 536 
TRIALS. Poem ALOYSIUS COLL 538 
SCHOOL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY CHARLES J. WOODBURY 539 
SOME MODERN ADOBES—II. CONSTANCE AUSTIN 541 
Illustrated with photographs. 
THE CHRISTMAS INCANTATION MARGARET SMITH COBB 546 
THE PURSE. Poem . ALOYSIUS COLL 551 
HUNTING THE MAJOR. O. RIEHL 552 
Tllustrated by the author. 
RIVOLI. Poem = STEPHEN GAILLARD 556 
IN THE WAKE OF THE FANATIC FRANCIS H. ROBINSON 557 
THE WILD GOOSE. Poem PERCY M. CUSHING. 561 
FRESNO—THE PARADISE OF THE INDUSTRIOUS 
MAN OF SMALL MEANS. P. N. BERINGER 562 
IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 578 


P. N. BERINGER 


Issued Monthly. $1.50 per year, In advance. 


Fifteen Cents per copy. 


Copyrighted, 1908, by the Overland Monthly Company. 


Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., under management of Mrs. Helen 
a Sanders. Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class mail 
matter. 

Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 
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